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“THE LAND THAT IS VERY FAR OFF.” 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


O far! Is it so far then, that dear country 
Which homesick hearts expectant claim as theirs, 
Chiding the years as slow which patient come and go, 


And make no answer to reproach or prayers? 


Is it so far then? For at times it seemeth 
More dear, familiar, close than aught beside, 
Bounding our mortal day, lying beside our way, 


Only the little veil of flesh to hide. 


Is it so far? When those who have gone thither 
Seem so near always, always near and sure, 
Loving and aiding still, sharing our joy and ill, 


Lifting our burdens, helping to endure. 


Is it so far then? I cannot believe it. 
When the veil parts and rends and lets us through, 
The first surprise of bliss, I think, will be in this, 


That the far off was nearer than we knew, 


That what we mourned as lost was close beside us, 
Touching us every day in every spot, 
While, blinded with dull tears, groping through faithless years, 


We were upheld and led and knew it not. 


Let us not call it far—the heavenly country — 
It bounds our little space like viewless air, 
And while we sorrowing say that it is far away 


We touch it, all unknowing, everywhere. 
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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eight words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per insertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 





If you wish a new Encyclopxdia, Typewriter, Organ, 
Piano (or to rent a Piano), Bicycle, Stoveor Brass Bedstead, 
ee Sew: by calling at Room 9, 50 Bromfield Street, 

nD. 


A Shut-in King’s Daughter, who prepares picture 
scrap-books for prisoners, solicits orders for tidies, silk 
quilts and knitted lace, the proceeds of which she de 
votes to her prison work. Addie Provancal, Box 830, 
Newport, Vt. 


A Lady would like position as companion. Some 
experience in housekeeping and nursing. Accustomed 
to reading aloud, writing, traveling and taking respon- 
sibility. Reference given and asked. Address Office, 
No. 15 Broadway Extension, Boston, Mass. 


The 
Model 
Sunday School. 


By Geo. M. Boynton, D.D. Price T5c. 





“A Handbook of principles and practices.”’ 
* Plenty of books have discussed the same 
subject, or special departments of it, but no 
one of which we are aware has covered it in 
the vey and strikingly serviceable man- 
ner here illustrated.” — Congregationalist 
“No book in such compact space contains 80 
much matter concerning the Sunday school, 
its principles, its systems and its methods of 
work.”—/S. 8. Journal. 
“Packed with wise points "’—(Golden Rule. 
“ Something in it for each worker in the Sun- 
day school. It is veritably a ‘handbook,’ one 
that should be within reach of the hand at 
all times.”—Boston Transcript. 
“A book which makes bed age gm clear and 
which, therefore, may safely be followed in 
the methods which it commends.”—Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 


Congregational S. S. & Pub. Society. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 
3 East MTH STREET, N. Y. 





HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, s.; New York, N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los’ Angeles, Cal. 106. paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk Co. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Course of a A complete, thorough, Biblical and 
ractical. Special instruction in New Testament 
reek and advanced Semitic studies. Term opens 

Sept. 15. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, Bangor, Me. 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL ¢or Giris. 
(Formerly of Columbia motets, Brooklyn.) River- 
side Drive, 85th and 86th § New York. 


era OT NG@s, COL. 


HOME Sc for Boys. 
Climate and conditions especially suited to those 
having tendency to asthmatic and pulmonary trou- 
bles. AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, M. A. 


TO PARENTS AND STUDENTS. 


Language. Two Months at Rome 2,000 Foy ago. The 
ancient Latin taught as a vernacular. ne dullest stu- 
dent will be able to understand the language and its 
fundamentals in two months so as to lead the class in 
college. Send for circular or call. J.H. WELLS, No.9 
Morley Street, Boston Highlands, Mass. 
HORTHAND Briers erpcrscai 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured all pupiix when competent. 
endfor circular. W.G. CHA kr EK, Oswego.N.Y 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship & Spanish thoroughly taught. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


THE PASTOR IN THE SICK ROOM 


Three Lectures delivered at Princeton Theological 
Seminary by REV. JOHN D. WELLS, D.D. 
Lecture No. 1. The difference between the Sick-bed 

and the Death-bed. 

Salvation possible, and in many 
cases probable, on the Death-bed. 
Wrong treatment of the Sick and 
Dying ; right treatment of the same ; 
uses that may be made of their ex- 


perience. 
Price 50 Cents. 




















Lecture No. 2. 
Lecture No. 3. 


16mo. 


Address orders to 
H. D. NOYES & CO., 





13} Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’s 


NEW BOOKS. 


Tools and the Man. 


A book of great importance and interest discuss. 
ing Property and Industry under the Christian 
Law—including Labor, Competition, Coéperation 
and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON Giap 
DEN, author of “Applied Christianity,” « 
Lord’s Prayer,” and “Who Wrote the Bible.” 
$1.25. 


The Story of Malta. 


A graphic account of this famous island by 
MATURIN M. BALLOU, author of “ Equatorial 
America,” ‘“‘ Due West,” etc., who made a long 
visit to the island, studied carefully on the spot 
the many interesting features of its history, and 
now tells the engaging story. Crown 8vo, $1.50, 


A Satchel Guide 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition for 
1893, revised. With Maps, Plans, Money Tables, 
etc. ‘*Complete, concise, accurate.” $1.50. 


A Foregone Conclusion. 
A Novel by W. D. HOWELLS. Riverside Paper 
Series. 50cents. ‘ The kind of power it displays 
is rare, not alone in American, but in any litera- 
ture.” —Christian Union. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 








“WAY DOWN UPON THE” 
PENINSULA i« 

a FROST-FRE& 

township of high, healthful land, dotted with ciear 
lakes, free of marsh, filled with Northern people. 
No negroes, no liquor, no malaria ;where pineap i 8 
lemons and oranges grow best, and fresh vegetables 


are gathered all winter. Homes sold on instal)- 
ments so cheap! “The Florida Homeseeker,” 


monthly, tells all about it. Sample Free. Write 
0. M. CROSBY, Editor, Avon Park, Florida, 





The full set is now ready. 


prise for book-lovers. 


and gold. 
mail. 


~The Great Encyclopedia 
Britannica, for only $20.00. 


It is a reprint, in large type, of the last (9th) English edition, over 25.000 
pages, including more than 10,000 illustrations, and 200 maps; price in cloth, $20.00 ; half Russia, $24.80. 

Specimen pages and full particulars sent free on request; the set may be had on instalments of only five 
cents a day through the ‘ Britannica Codperative Club.” ae 


e 

A Pretty Surprise. 
Our edition of Longfelllow’s ‘ Evangeline, 
It is in good type, with 45 illustrations 
by Birket Foster and other eminent artists, printed on very fine 
and heavy paper, gilt edges, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing, combining the delicate colors, blue and white and silver 
We sell it for 19 cents ! plus 6c. for postage, if by 
This covers only about the cost of manufacture by the 
100,000 copies, our object being, not profit, but to show what 
can be done for a little money; the sale is immense. 


World’s Best Books. 


Fabulously cheap for such excellent editions; nearly 
all in this or larger type, always fine paper and excel- 
lent cloth or half morocco, gilt top binding. 

The style and quality of most of the following are represented 
by Cooper’s ‘‘The Pilot”; those marked with an asterisk (*) 
are in cloth and also in half morocco gilt top, like Scott’s 
Ivanhoe; see under ‘‘ More ‘Surprise’ Bargains”; prices are 


Drummond’s Natural Law 


*Robinson Crusoe 
*Geo. Eliot’s Romola 
Thaddeus of Warsaw 
Children of the Abbey 


” 


is a pretty sur- 
Sea Tales, 10 volumes, eac’ 


Classic Comedies 
John Halifax, Gentleman 


Ebers’ Uarda, A Romance 
*—An Egyptian Princess 
*Tom Brown at Oxford 


neer on tion 


Apocryphal Life of Jesus 
ord Book of Synonyms 
*The Wide Wide World 
40 cents, postage 
*Westward Ho! b 


Spepcer’s Data of Ethics 


Lubbock’s The Pleasures of Life 


Cooper’s Leather Stocking Teles and 


35 cents, postage 9c. 
*Beecher’s Lectures to Young Men 


*Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles 
Dawson’s Story of Earth and 


*The Lamplighter, by Cummins 
*Self Help, by, Samuel Smiles 
duca’ 


*Bayard Taylor’s Views Afoot 


10c. 
* Auerbach’s On the Heights 
*Lorna Doone, by Blackmore 
Kingsley 
Schiller’s Thirty Years’ War 


Guizot’s History of Civilization 

Masson’s French and Eng. Dictionary 

Zahner’s German and Eng. Dictionary 
Wood’s Natural History 


50 cents, postage 9c. 
Chinese Classics, Confucius, etc. 
Confessions of St. Augustine 
Darwin's Origin of Species 
Idea! Classics; 6 volumes in 1 
The Koran, translated by Sale 
Footprints of the Creator 
Testimony of the Rocks 
Old Red Sandstone 
Man Pljutarch’s Illustrious Men 
Interwoven Gospels 
Shakespearean Qucetations 
Wallace’s The Repose in Egypt 
-—The Land of the Pueblos 
Webster’s Wisdom and Eloquence 


60 cents, Postage 12c, 
*Carlyle’s French Revolution 
*Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity 


*Taine’s English Literature 


75 cents, postage 10c. 
*Washington and His Generals 
*Napoleon and His Marshals 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans 
*Hugo’s Les Miserables, 2 volumes 





for cloth, or 20 cents higher for half morocco. 


More ‘‘Surprise’’ Bargains. 





20 cents, postage 5c. 
Zsop’s Fables, illustrated 
Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter 
Owen Meredith's Lucile 
Utopia, by Sir Thomas More 
Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures 
Vathek, by Beckford 
Ik Marvel’s Dream Life 


Hughes’ The Manliness of Christ 
Cooper’s The Pilot 


25 cents, postage 6c. 
Great American Humorists 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Worship 
Schonberg-Cotts Family 

Teaching o° Epictetus 
Franklin’: A ye oe hy 
Hawthorne’s Grandfather's Chair 
Tom Brown at Rugby 





Please mention this paper 
when you write. 








Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Planetary and Stellar Worlds 
Prescott’s Miscellanies 

Zenobia, by Wm. Ware 

John Stuart Mill on Liberty 
McCarthy’s History of Ireland 
Moore's Lalla Rookh 

*Young Folas’ History of Scotland 


30 cents, postage 8c. 
*adam Bede, by George Eliot 
Curious Myths of the Middle Ages 
Adventures of Baron — ~~ re 
es 





Book 
alter Scott's Ivanhoe 
*Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronte 
*Kingsley’s eis 
*Bulwer’s Las ys of Pompeii 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 57 Rose St., New York. 





Sample books in the hands of pleased customers proving to be 
our best means of advertising, we offer, also, the following, 
which represent different styles in which we issue a large num- 
ber of the world’s best books; the prices cover only about the 
cost of manufacture by the 100,000 copies: 

J. Fenimore Cooper’s “The Pilot,” cloth, 2Oc., postage, 8c. 


Scott’s “Ivanhoe,” half morocco, gilt top, 34c., postage, 9c. 
“ Herodotus,” in Ancient Classics for English Readers, cloth,’10c., post., 4¢ 


A ny Book supplied: the Britannica at one- 


siath its former price is a fair 
illustration of what we are doing for book-buyers all along 
the line. Our publications not sold by dealers or agents— 
order direct. 128-page Catalogue sent for 2-cent stamp. 
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NEW ANTHEMS FOR EASTER, 


PUBLISHED BY 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 East 17th St., New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


«As it Began to Dawn.” 


By Mites B. Foster. 5 cents. 


“The Lord is Risen.” 


By GrorGE M. GARRETT. 15 cents. 


“Why Seck Ye the Living?” 


By F. Peck. ; 





Also other Anthems by the best-known 
English and American Composers. Over 100 
numbers, and Hymns and Carols for Easter, 
from 5 cents up. List free on application. 
Please send for sample copies. 





——— 


Good Music—interesting service. 


Easter * Music. 


8 $ New No. X XVI. 
im 
Pilgr Hope of the = = = 


Children’s = = = Resurrection. 


. ALSO 
Services, XXII. Risen Christ. 


XVIII. Story of Easter. 


TUFTS & HAZARD. 





XIV. Easter Voices. 
moe X. Easter Lilies. 

Prive 4c.; 100 copies, $4.| V, Easter Day. 
Samples, 2c. | II. Glorious Hope. 


Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
THE KING IMMORTAL. A new Service by 
the Rev. ROBERT LOWRY. 16 pp. 
ANNUAL No. 1%. Eight pages of new Easter 
Carols by the best writers. 

Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 
$4.00 per 100 by Express, not prepaid. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO., 

81 Randolph St., Chicago. 76 E. 9th St. NH. Y. 








Easter Selections, containing new and pleas- 


ing Carols, and a Responsive Service. Favorite 
Sunday-School Song Writers bave contributed, 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 

The Lord of Life. A new Easter Service of 
Song and Responses, prepared by J. R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, post-paid, Other good services at 
the Same price are: “* The Risen Messiah,’ He 
ne 8 Ze pei Conqueror,” ** The King of 4 

Savior Victorious,” ‘ Easter Morning,” “ 7 
Bisen Christ,” ete., ete. ” i 


CANTATAS. 


ofunder the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
Standard merit for the Sunday-School. Price 
cents, post-paid, ; 
Uitle were raise, b “p> F. Root. A beautiful 
e » &4ppro ric 
 —paltd post neha priate for the season. Price, 
Masten! Visitor for March will contain a 
¢ collection of Easter Anthems and Carols. 
rice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Musi: 
le sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application, . 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
200 WaBaSH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
OR etme 


, 





“The Best Hymn and Tune Book for Choir 
and Congregational use’’ is 


SONGS OF 


CHRISTIAN PRAISE 


Published with and without Scripture 
Selections for Responsive Readings. 


EDITED BY REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


Has been adopted by hundreds of the leading 
churches in this country, and has everywhere been 
received with unqualified satisfaction. 


Price $1.00 and #1.25 per copy. 


SONGS OF 


PRAISE AND PRAYER: 


For the Sunday School and Social Meeting. 
BY REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 


Price 50 cents per copy; $40.00 per 100. 

The J/ndependent says: “ Rev. Dr. Richards’ ‘ Songs of 
Praise and Prayer’ may safely be pronounced (he best yet 
published. The bymns are numerous and wt e 
music is selected on the right principle. It is pure 
sweet, strong avd really musical. The rhythm is marke 
and finished. The melodies donot straggle, nor rise into 
impractical ranges. ”’ 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS 


For Responsive Readings. 


SELECTED AND ARRANCED BY 
REV. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D. D. 

A choice selection of devotional passages of the 
Bible topically arranged. Price 50 cents per copy; 
$40 net per hundred copies. 

Returnable copies of above book sent free to Pas- 
tors or Church Committees for examination. 





Specimen pages, testimonials and price lists 
mailed to any address on application to 


TAINTOR BROTHERS, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 





A word of good advice as to 
Sunday 


School 
Libraries 


ey 


The best Way to get a new Library for 
your Sunday school, or to replenish the old one, is 
to give us the following particulars, and we will then 
send you a selection of books which we consider suit- 
able for your use. Let your Committee read these, 
and retain such as meet their approval. 


We want to know: (a) How much 
money you have to spend; (b) what books are now 
in your Library if you have one (send Catalogue); 
(ce) date when last purchase of books was made; 
(d) ages of the readers to be supplied; (e) the propor- 
tion of books required for younger children, if any; 
(f) any particular line of books which you do or do 
not wint; (g) any special titles which you wish in- 
cluded in the lot. 


You will be better satisfied 
with your choice of books if, giving us the above 
particulars, you allow us, as suggested, to make the 
firstselection. Our Reading Committee and Library 
Clerks are experts in this line. We know the whole 
field of Sunday school literature. We never send 
out an unworthy book if the matter is left in our 
hands. 


We recommend to sunday schoo! Libra- 
rians the use of the PILGRIM LIBRARY RECORD. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON. 
175 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





Ester br ook’s No. (30 —c: OTHER STYLES. 


your Stationer 
r 


torthem. $ Easy Writer. 26 John &t., N. Y.' 











Macmillan & Co.’s 
New Books 


Now Ready, Vol. I. 12mo, Cloth, $1.10. 


English Prose 
Selected by various writers, with short Intro- 
ductions. Edited, with a General Intro- 
duction, by Henry Crark, C.B., LL.D. 
In 5 volumes. Volume I., Students’ Edi- 
tion, $1.10. 
Library Edition, $1.50. 








Second Revised and cheaper edition. 
Cloth, $6.00. 


An Etymological Dictionary 
of the English Language 


By the Rev. WALTER W. Sxzart, Litt. D., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of 
Cambridge. Second Edition, revised, 4to, 
$6.00. 


4to, 





Now Ready. 2 Vols., 8vo, $4.00. 


The Evolution of Religion 
Tue Girrorp LECTURES ~ 

Delivered before the University of St. Andrews 
by Epwarp Cairp, M.A., LL.D., D.C. L., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, author of ‘‘ The Critical 
Philosophy of Immanuel Kant.’”’ 2 vols., 
8vo, $4.00 net. 


Evolution 
And Man’s Place in Nature 
By Henry CALpERwoop, LL. D., F.R.S.E., 


Professor of Moral Philosophy, University 
of Edinburgh. 12mu, $2.00. 





A New Book by MR. WALTER PATER 
Plato and Platonism 


Series of Lectures. By WALTER PATER, 
Fellow of Brasenose College. Globe 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75. Also a large paper edition, on 
hand-made paper, limited to 100 copies, $3.00. 


“ Plato is nothing if not healthy, sane, an incentive to 
high thinking. So be has been with Mr. Pater, and so 
he will prove to every young student who pores over 
Mr. Pater’s pages... . To the student who is prepared 
to follow its pliant movement as it itself follows the 
evolution of the thoughts which it envelopes patiently, 
closely, affectionately, this book, which is richer fn 
scholarship than ‘ Marius’ or the ‘ Studies in the Renais- 
sance,’ and as fascinating as either of them, will prove 
a delight and a generating power in the world of ideas.” 
—WN. ¥. Tribune. 


> 





MACMILLAN & CO. 





PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
AGENTS WANTED fur out 





PHILLIPS BROOKS 


THE MAN, THE PREACHER AND THE AUTHOR. 


Beautiful memorial volume of AMERICA’S FORE- 
MOST PREACHER so universally loved and mourn 


Introduction by JOSEPH COOK, 
And an Estimate by CANON FARRAR. 


IT CONTAINS 





HIS GEMS ) SPLENDID 

LIFE FROM TRIBUTES 

AND HIS OWN TO HIS 
LABORS. “+ SAYINGS. »' GREATNESS. 





Elegant bindings. Beautifully illustrated. Printed 
in twocolors, Animmense demand assured. A 
good agent wanted in every town. Exclusive 
territory granted. Give references and experience. 


JOHN K. HASTINGS, 7 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


SAMPLE BOOK PREPAID (where we have no —_ $2.50 
Ate ausnerei F loturesque Chicago 
ax GU IDEs === WORLD'S FAR 
ee .deqnitennt Enernvingm, cost tat 
Bt, Woop ARE & 200, Bannece Sete 
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‘Honesty is the best pol-, |: 
icy." Nobody contradicts it. — 


Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Whichdoes 

? Thi >t? 
he get? Which do you get: 
Macbeth’s “ pearl top”’ and ‘‘pearl glass”’ are 
tough against heat; not one in a hundred breaks 
in use. The glass is clear as well as tough, 
They are accurate, uniform. 


Be willing to pay more for chimneys that last 
till they rot, unless some accident happens to them. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBetu Co, 





OFT Leather has Vacuum 

Leather Oil in it; 25¢, 

and your money back if you 
want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. Y. 





Bainter maenocaccoecnl 








. the best is cheapest. Strictly Pure White 

Lead is best; properly applied it will not 

I ) al I } scale, chip, chalk, or rub off; it firmly adheres 

to the wood and forms a permanent base for 

repainting. Paints which peel or scale have to be removed by scraping or 

burning before satisfactory repainting can be done. When buying it is im- 
portant to obtain 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


properly made. Time has proven that white lead made y ! the “Old Dutch” 
process of slow corrosion possesses qualities that cannot be obtained by any 
other method of manufacture. This process consumes four to six n.onths time 
and produces the brands that have given White Lead its character as the 
standard paint. 

‘* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati) 

‘*ARMSTRONG & McKELVY " (Pittsb'gh) 

*“* ATLANTIC ” (New York) 

** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh) 

‘* BRADLEY " (New York 

** PROOKLYN " (New York) 

** COLLIER " (St. Louis) 

‘*CORNELL " (Buffalo) __ 

‘“‘ DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh) 

** ECKSTEIN " (Cincinnati) 

‘* JEWETT ” (New York) 
are standard brands of strictly pure Lead made by the ‘Old Dutch” process. 
You get the best in buying them. You can produce any desired color by 
tinting these brands of white lead with National Lead Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 

For sale by the most reliable dealers in Paints everywhere. : 

If you are going to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


1 Broadway, New York. 


‘“KENTUCKY " (Louisville) 

‘* PAHNESTOCK " (Pittsburgh) 

‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 

*“«MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 

**RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 

‘SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
‘*SHIPMAN " (Chicago) 

** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
**‘ULSTER” (New York) 

** UNION" (New York) 
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THE FINEST = = 
- = STATIONERY 


Is so essential to polite correspondence that it is 
to purchase 


that which is recognized as 
the correct thing. The 
Whiting Paper (o. of 
Holyoke are the largest 
manufacturers of fine 
writing papers in the 
world, their ** Standard 
Linen” being a decided 
favorite in the best so- 
ciety. You cannot fail 
to be suited by some one 
of the immense variety 
of their papers, samples 
of which can be seen at 
your dealer, or, if he will net get them for you, 
write to 


Whiting Paper Company, 


148 to 152 Duane St., New York. 
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ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA r, 
1400 Feet Above Sea lt NOW 


For Treatment of General Diseases, especially those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 


including the use of Narcotics. RKeport of Medical Commission showing most remark- 

able resalts known in treatment of consumption; illustrated album on application. 

Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of our system over climatic treatme 
avpress STERLINGWORTH SANITARIUM, 

REFERENCES: j Chautauqua Co. Nat’! Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock Box 126, 

*¢ Queen City Bank, Buffalo, N. Y. Lakewood-on-Chautauaua, New York: 








Unique Patent Combination Bill Fold & Coin Purse 


Separate places for coin, bills and car tickets, independent 
of each other; Flexibility; Lightness; No metal parts to get 6ut 
of order, or wear the pocket. Ask your dealer for it or I will 
send sample at following prices: 


Morocco € ‘alf Seal 
82.00 


No. 11 holds $4.00 in silver, 10 notes & car tickets, $0.75 $1.5¢ 
ae as vi 75 150 2.00 
i. | <a. * | Ped 85 (21.65 = 2.25 
“* 13ax* 10.00 * - kd 2.00 2 


Patented, 
January 30, 1892, 


“a 1.00 2, il) 
JAS. S. TOPHAM (Sole Mant’r), 1231 Penn. Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Send ic. for catalogue. Please mention Congregationalist. 


Patented, 
January 30, 1892. 





Columbias ? 
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To know Columbias 
is to own them—there'| 
are other good bi- 
cycles, but the Colum- 


wrrervrweveweeveeeeeeeevervrvrverwe® 


The hinge of destiny: 


Victor + 


bia guarantee is as 


solid as the mint. | 


Book about Columbias free at 
Columbia agencies. By mail for two 
2-<cent stamps. Pope Mig. Co., Boe 
ton, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 





Beware of imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOCRAPH 

OF AND GET 
THE CENUINE 


SEHARTSHORN 
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Bicycles 


p Are first in tires and improvements. The ¢ 
4 best pneumatic with inner tubes remov- , 
p able through the rim. If you are going 4 
» to ride why not ride the best? . 
Victor catalog is yours for the asking. p 


Overman Wheel Co., Boston, Washing- § 
P ton, Denver, San Francisco. A.G. Spalding § 
& Bros., Chicago, New York, Philadelphia. § 
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GENTS WANTED ON SALARY %.ci7 
to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink Erasing 
Pencil. nts making #50 per week. MONROE 
ERASER Mr’G. Co X No 1132 La Crosse Wis. 





success; but you must bave it; 
keep it always under your eye.— 


| Does your watch occasionally “stop 


to think?” That’s bad. You want 
to do the thinking. Get an accu- 
rate, jeweled, quick-winding Wa- 
terbury. $4 to $15. 

Forty styles of this watch are sold 
by all jewelers: A gem chatelaine 
for ladies (14-karat, filled, gold, 
or coin-silver), gentlemen’s watch- 
es and boys’ watches. — Who in 
your family is “off the hinge? 


Accurate, jeweled, handsome.--- 
Rich fan wear it. All styles 


at all jewelers. $4 to $rs. 28 








a spare minute. 


To use it rightly is the secret of 
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OSTON Congregationalism has great 
reason to rejoice in the outlook for 
Shawmut and Park Street Churches 

and the consequent effect upon our local 
denominational influence. Within a fort- 
night they have installed pastors, the for- 
mer with no interregnum and the latter 
after more than two years of search for the 
right man. Both of these new leaders seem 
not only suited to their respective fields 
but willing and glad to co-operate with their 
brethren throughout the city, and we believe 
their presence among us will make for the 
amalgamation and confederation of Congre- 
gational interests. The councils installing 
them were composed of men who have dif- 
fered somewhat widely in their views, yet all 
joined in unreserved and cordial welcome 
to the new comers, who frankly declared 
their positions on doctrines which have been 
indebate. With Central Church still vacant 
and Immanuel Church about to become so 
there is room in Boston for able leaders to 
strengthen the denomination. But with an 
era of good feeling already entered on, with 
tive pulpits filled during the last few months, 
with a depth of religious interest which in 
some in the Central Church, 
Jamaica Plain, is bringing many into mem- 
bership, the year has opened with unusual 
encouragement. The prevailing spirit to- 
day is one of union and desire for aggres- 
sive work, and an opportunity for each 
church to manifest the strength of its good 
will toward all the others is to be given 
Sunday, May 14, when, at the suggestion 
of the new Pilgrim Association, many of 
our churches, and we hope all, will take up 
a contribution for local church extension. 
We trust it will mount up to a sum worthy 
of our history and of our present oppor- 
tunities, 


cases, as 


Few of the many who have known and 
honored Dr. Andrew P. Peabody have real- 
ized that he had passed fourscore years, 
and the news of his death will come to 
them with as great a shock as when a leader 
in public affairs drops suddenly out of 
middle age. He has maintained his inter- 
est in present life, his social relations and 
in many respects his active service for the 
Welfare of men to the end. Dr. Peabody 
Was a Unitarian, yet holding so exalted a 
conception of Christ, so profound a sense of 
the guilt of sin and the need of redemption, 
and so reverent a faith in Christ, that he 
seemed hearer to those who hold Orthodox 
Views than to many in his own denomina- 
“on. Our readers will recall his article 
published in the Congregationalist last May 
in the series, Movements in the Denomina- 
“ions, in which he set forth the drift of 
thought among the Unitarians, indicating 
therein his own conservative point of view. 
He was beloved by Christians of every name 
and he exercised a strong and benignant 
influence, especially over ministers. He 
had an inspiring sympathy with young men 
and rare gifts for teaching and guiding 


them. It is a noble fulfillment of the 
promise of long life to have died at eighty- 
three and to be as widely missed and 
mourned as he will be. 


The vote at town meetings in Massachu- 


setts last week on the license question is a 
cheering indication of the growth of sensi- 
ble views on the subject of temperance. 
Out of sixty-six towns fifty-one voted no 
license, many of them by large majorities, 
while of the fifteen towns which voted yes 
several went for license by narrow margins. 
The area in this State in which the liquor 
saloon is permitted to remain grows hope- 
fully smaller. The influence of no license 
towns and their methods of dealing with 
this question is also extending beyond this 
state. Ithaca, N. Y., with its great uni- 
versity, isin many respects like Cambridge. 
Its leading citizens have been studying the 
ways in which the latter city had been con- 
ducting its temperance campaigns, and last 
week Ithaca, with its sixty-nine saloons for 
the 13,000 inhabitants, voted no license with 
127 majority. The story of the victory is 
told in another column. A Law Enforce- 
ment Association has been organized which 
proposes to deliver the city froin the saloon 
power, and if it succeeds it is likely that 
other cities in Central New York will follow 
the example of Cambridge and Ithaca. 


The Lenten season stands for a heart 
searching which should issue, not in peni- 
tence alone but in a fuller commitment to 
a life of the Spirit and to the duties and 
sacrifices which it involves. It is, there- 
fore, eminently fitting that a way should be 
pointed out in which Christians to whom 
these forty days possess any special signifi- 
cance whatever may show their faith by 
their works. So welcome and would 
foster the effort originating with the Chi- 
cago ministers to secure a general observ- 
ance among our churches of Passion Week 
as a week of self-denial, to be kept as the 
individual may elect, and the gifts induced 
thereby to be devoted to whatever object he 
may choose. The resolutions printed on 
page 436 explain more fully the nature of 
the praiseworthy undertaking. To come 
into sympathy with it one has but to read 
the accounts which come from every quar- 
ter where missionary labors are being put 
forth, abroad or at home, and where “ ours,”’ 
as the apostle calls his brethren, in order 
to meet hard exigencies, need offerings 
which are the fruit of extra self-denial. 


The Christian Church has wonderfully 
broadened its idea of its mission within the 
last few years. It seeks to minister, not to 
man’s spiritual nature alone but to his whole 
being, body, soul and spirit. It would amuse, 
instruct and stimulate him. It studies so- 
cial conditions, attacks errors in govern- 
ment and seeks to remove the disabilities of 
the unfortunate classes. In these changes 
there is great encouragement. We welcome 


we 





and we are glad to preach the social gospel. 





But in these changes there are dangers also, 
All eeonomic and social schemes to benefit 
mankind are of value from the Christian’s 
point of view only as means to the highest 
end, which is to create and then to disci- 
pline toward perfection regenerated charac- 
ters. The mission of disciples of Christ, 
ministers and laymen, is to convince indi- 
vidual men that they are spiritual beings, 
and that spiritual and eternal interests are 
ever most important. No force working for 
God is so wonderful as the force of Christ- 
like characters. The end of the ministry is 
renewed souls. Those in whom the Holy 
Spirit dwells and rules will transform so- , 
ciety and no others. Salvation for men and 
for the world is through faith in Jesus 
Christ and all social and economic plans are 
useful only as handmaidens of the gospel 
which offers redemption and spiritual re- 
newal through Him. 
ella lt ips 
NEW AIMS FOR Y.P.8.0.E. 

It is natural that the growing strength of 
the Christian Endeavor movement should 
invite many suggestions as to how its great 
power should be used. It is natural that 
those who are devoted to particular reforms 
should seek to use it to further their own 
aims. Appeals are being made to the so- 
ciety with increasing frequency to under- 
take some great crusade against moral evils, 
For example, one of our contemporaries, in 
criticising it, says: ‘It has been reserved 
for other organizations to deal] the saloon in- 
terest its hardest blows. Another totally 
distinct organization has done almost all 
which has been done in the interest of social 
purity. It has not sent a single phalanx 
against the devil’s right wing of gamblers.”’ 
The same paper draws approvingly a picture 
of all the young people’s societies in the 
land doing nothing else for six months ex- 
cept carrying on an organized effort to fight 
liquor saloons, and says, ‘‘ That would be 
something like real campaigning and true 
Christian endeavoring!’ But it speaks 
rather contemptuously of the ‘spiritual 
dress parade meetings” of these societies 
and of their efforts to foster growth in 
spiritual grace. 

The Christian Endeavor movement has 
been guided, so far as it has been guided at 
all by the leading officers of the organiza- 
tion, with a wisdom which has challenged 
admiration and inspired confidence that it 
is from God. It has not been an anti-saloon 
league nor a Sabbath union nor a social 
purity society, nor has it narrowed itself to 
any one of the reforms which appeal to all 
Christians for support. It has held to its 
purpose as the Christian Endeavor Society. 
It has aimed to bring children and all young 
people under Christian social influences, to 
lead them to make the great decision to fol- 
low Christ, and to cultivate Christian graces 
and grow strong in Christian service, It 
has not been slow to adopt new methods, so 
far as they have proved valuable, for accom- 
plishing its great aim of forming Christian 
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character in youth. It has believed, and 
rightly, that the first thing to do is to seek 
to establish God’s kingdom and righteous- 
ness in each soul, that when that is done all 
other reforms will follow, and that without 
that all other reforms will fail. 

In pursuing this aim it has done great 
service in undermining the power of the sa- 
loon, to which the Christian character it 
creates and nurtures is always hostile. It 
has greatly strengthened social purity, for 
** every one that hath this hope set on Him, 
purifieth himself, even as He is pure.”’ It 
has had great influence in defending the 
Sabbath, both by its action at its convention 
last summer and by the sentiment it has 
diffused since then in all the churches. It 
has kindled noble impulses of giving and 
fostered them into intelligent habits by its 
systematic study of missionary work at 
home and in foreign lands. Most of all, it 
has taught young people to pray, to study 
the Word of God, to consecrate themselves 
to its service and to labor successfully in 
winning others to that service. It is doing 
these things today with more cheering re- 
sults than ever before. 

To turn this movement aside from its 
great work—as it would be turned aside if 
it should espouse as its chief mission tem- 
perance reform or Sabbath reform, or any 
other crusade—would be to rob it of its 
divine power. Its work is as broad as that 
of the church, with which, as an organ- 
ization, we hope to see it blend more and 
more completely. Its business is bringing 
young people to Christ, to be renewed in 
their tastes and tendencies, and training 
these renewed lives to Christian service 
wherever God shall call them. In this work 
it includes all reforms. From this work 
may it never be diverted to lose its aim by 
giving itself to any one reform, to any other 
work than transforming character into like- 
ness to Christ. 





A FORWARD MOVEMENT IN GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

To unite in common efforts those who 
have common interests in seeking public 
good in government would almost solve its 
problems. Those who have selfish aims 
pool their interests and after the elections 
divide such spoils as they can get. Those 
who have unselfish aims divide their inter- 
ests and after elections dispute as to how 
the blame of failure should be divided. 
This is apt to be followed by some new or- 
ganizations to make new failures, 

In one respect, at least, a movement re- 
cently started in Boston differs from any of 
its predecessors. It does not propose to 
form a new citizens’ organization but to 
make use of those already existing. It sim- 
ply seeks the co-operation of the religious 
and philanthropic clubs of the city in con- 
sidering the best methods of municipal gov- 
ernment and in getting into operation such 
methods as commend themselves to all con- 
cerned. It invites each club to appoint a 
committee to represent it with similar com- 
mittees of other clubs. It began with the 
Pilgrim Association, composed of represent- 
atives of Congregational churches in the 
city. A plan of campaign has been pre- 
pared by its president, Mr. S. B. Capen, 
which he presented last week to the Baptist 
Social Union, where it was heartily adopted. 
Its general purpose is ‘‘ to secure the choice 


of such men to public office, the enactment 
and enforcement of such measures for mu- 
nicipal government, as shall best promote 
the good order, prosperity and honor of our 
city.’ If the religious, civic and philan- 
thropic organizations which have this pur- 
pose in view will cordially co-operate in this 
movement, as we have reason to believe they 
will, a good degree of success is assured. 

One of the things to be done is to bring 
those who neglect their civic duties to real- 
ize their responsibilities. The largest num- 
ber of citizens who do not vote are in those 
wards of the city where there are the great- 
est wealth and intelligence. Another thing 
to be done is to secure the active influence 
of this class, who are seldom seen at the pri- 
maries, in the choice of candidates. Those 
who complain loudest of vicious legislation 
are often those who either did not vote at 
all or who voted, as the only choice left 
them, for the legislators responsible for the 
mischief.. The better class of the citizens 
of New Jersey are naturally indignant be- 
cause their State has been disgraced by 
gambling laws quite as repulsive to the 
moral sense of our country as was the Lou- 
isiana Lottery. They gathered at their 
State capita] with indignant remonstrances, 
to find that their venal legislators had ad- 
journed to escape their reproaches. If they 
had been half as diligent in selecting their 
public officers as they are in denouncing 
them, would this shame have fallen on the 
State? The same vicious elements seek to 
possess all our great cities. Why should 
not good citizens be watchful to defend 
their honor? 

Another thing to be done is to inform and 
shape public opinion concerning practical 
problems of government. Several of these 
questions, of especial interest to the city of 
Boston at this time, Mr. Capen mentioned 
in his paper, such as the wisdom of electing 
a mayor for three years instead of for one 
year as now, and allowing no one to serve 
more than one term; the election of the 
board of aldermen on a general ticket in- 
stead of by districts as at present, eight of 
the twenty-four to be chosen every year for 
aterm of three years, with a provision for 
cumulative voting; and the responsibility 
of those in the suburbs who do business in 
the city for its government. These are 
specimens of questions which affect the in- 
terests of all citizens, and which can be 
wisely answered only by their earnest con- 
sideration. Among the best places for their 
consideration are the religious clubs and 
other organizations formed to promote the 
public good. 

Above all things the government of our 
cities needs to be business and not politics, 
No subject is more vital to the best inter- 
ests of the whole country than the question 
how these cities can be most wisely gov- 
erned. No discussions of theories of govern- 
ment will be of much value unless they are 
treated as practical problems by those who 
feel responsible for their solution and 
are experimentally engaged in finding it. 
Against organized, persistent and skillful 
use of tried methods to misgovern for pri- 
vate ends no opposition will avail unless it 
is also organized, persistent and practical. 
The plan proposed seems feasible. It re- 


quires but little new machinery. It is cal- 
culated to enlist the best elements of the 
city and not to lay on them unnecessary 





burdens, but only to call them to actiye 
effort when it is needed. If these elements 
do wisely co-operate they will succeed, for 
the public conscience is with them and 
private interests are on the whole best 
served in promoting honorably the public 
good. We hope much from this movement 
in Boston, and we commend it to the atten. 
tion of those who lead in religious and 
philanthropic organizations in other cities, 





GIVING WAY TO OTHERS, 


A man meets few severer tests in life than 
that which comes when he relinquishes to 
others important duties and responsibilities 
with which he has long been intrusted and 
retires from official connection with inter- 
ests still dear to him. The way in which 
he adjusts himself to the abrupt and often 
painful transition from a position of emi- 
nence and power to one in which he ranks 
in many ways with the multitude discloses 
of what stuff and spirit he is. The nobility 
of the late President Hayes’s character was 
particularly apparent in his behavior and 
service after he resumed the status of a pri- 
vate citizen and we doubt not that Mr. Har- 
rison will now give to the country a no less 
inspiring example of cheerful acquiescence 
in the course of events and of a disposition 
to serve his country still as occasion may 
offer. 

But what takes place conspicuously and 
on a large scale every now and then is par- 
alleled constantly in every department of 
human life where men who have finished a 
particular work give way to others. We 
are thinking especially of the changes oe- 
curring all the time in the field of Christian 
service, and of the need of grace and pa- 
tience on the part of those who must de- 
crease while others increase. To yield the 
charge of a loved parish or Sunday school, 
to step out of the diaconate or some other 
church office, to resign a secretaryship, in 
fact, to turn one’s back upon any kind of 
work for the Master where one has been 
fairly successful and happy and to see 
another installed in the familiar place puts 
a strain on one’s feelings and few are able 
without a struggle,to accept the inevitable 
in the spirit of John the Baptist. Yet such 
transfers of power are seen on every hand. 
Declining strength, the approach of age, the 
natural drift of events which the wise man 
foresees and provides against, lead him, 
either willingly or against his will, to resign 
his work to another and more capable work- 
man. 

There is too little sympathy with the mea 
and women who thus place themselves 08 
the retired list. Youth is pushing to the 
front as never before and our churches tend 
mere and more to place responsibility upom 
young shoulders, while young people's oF 
ganizations have so developed their exect- 
tive and other abilities that in many 1 
stances they are the best ones to lead, and 
once in a while they have a dim conscious 
ness of the fact. But youth is thoughtless, 
too, as well as aggressive and too often for 
gets that those who have borne the heat 
burden of the day do not like to be set one 
side wholly. Their counsel is still valuable 
and they like to have it sought. Let not 
those who succeed to office forget those 
whom they follow, but rather seek in every 
way possible to make them feel that they 
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are by no means incapacitated for labor but 
are still lights and pillars in the churches 
of their love. 

Equally desirable is it for those who retire 
from office to remember that there are still 
many ways in which they can be useful. 
Their prayers for the church should be more 
frequent and fervent, their fidelity to the 
services of the sanctuary will be a constant 
encouragement to the pastor. They will 
find, if they look for them, ways of minis- 
tering to Christ’s needy ones which have 
hitherto been unnoticed. Thus these re- 
tired saints will mellow and sweeten as they 
draw near the sunset and their serene antl 
hopeful outlook upon life will prove to the 
world that the path of the righteous is as 
the shining light that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day. 

et 


(Prayer Meeting Editorial.) 


THE OBJECT OF CHRIST'S DEATH. 

It is said sometimes in these days that in 
yielding up His life Jesus Christ did only 
what has been done with equal readiness by 
others, and it certainly is true that on the 
long roll of the world’s heroes and martyrs 
is the name of many a one who died cheer- 
fully for whatever cause required the sacri- 
fice. It cannot even be claimed that they 
died for truth or freedom or to save the 
lives of others while He died to redeem 
from sin, for there have been many who 
gave up their lives in the conflict with evil. 
Nevertheless, the object of His death was 
different from and grander than that of any 
one else who ever was put to death in noble 
self-surrender. 

Christ died not only to prove His own 
loyalty to righteousness, and as an example 
to all who might have to choose between 
doing wrong and dying, but to bring about 
the forgiveness and salvation of the human 
race. No other man’s death ever possessed 
this largeness of purpose, but it was dis- 
tinctly and avowedly His. Many have con- 
sented to die for their friends, and some for 
their enemies, but He accepted death for 
the whole human race, and in His full un- 
derstanding of this solemn and awful sig- 
nificance of the event lies the radical, world- 
wide difference between His sacrifice of 
Himself and that of even the noblest among 
other martyrs, 

He died, too, in order to illustrate the 
divine estimate of the guilt and danger of 
sin. He who is tempted to be beguiled by 
the specious excuses which current materi- 
alism and skepticism offer and to regard sin 
as after all a small matter, not worth mak- 
ing much ado about, should study the fact 
of the death of Jesus Christ and how and 
why it took place, and he will gain a more 
just conception of God’s view of the subject. 

Christ also died in order that He might 
demonstrate triumphantly by rising again 
from the grave His own lordship over death, 
might abolish the fear of dying and might 
proclaim the truth of immortality. The 
resurrection is an eternal fact which no as- 
saults of unbelief have shaken, and there is 
nothing else more pitiable in the whole his- 
tory of the human mind than the spectacle 
"4 those who still labor to prove that there 

4 future existence and remain blind to 
the fact that they are only striving feebly 
and needlessly to do what Christ did com- 

ly and once for all long ago. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

No one who witnessed and few who read 
of the great fire, which, on the afternoon of 
the 10th, swept for a time through Boston’s 
business heart, could fail to notice how im- 
potent the devices of men were in prevent- 
ing the spread of the flames, given certain 
conditions favorable to their generation and 
others unfavorable to their suppression. 
This fire originated in a building and spread 
to others which were the successors of some 
of those destroyed in the fires of 1872 and 1889. 
These structures were designed by the best 
architects and supposably constructed in 
accordance with building laws embodying 
the results of Boston’s sad experience in the 
past, and yet because of the inflammable 
quality of the contents of the buildings, the 
large areas of floor space unbroken by par- 
tition walls, and the hindrances to the fire- 
men due to streets covered with snow and 
mud and upper altitudes monopolized by a 
tangled skein of wires, the fire was not 
stayed until property valued at $3,500,000 
was destroyed, and four, if not more, persons 
were killed and thirty-five injured. The 
fire broke out, strange to say, at an hour 
when the city fathers were in session inves- 
tigating the fire department’s responsibility 
for the disastrous fires in January and Feb- 
ruary. They now have renewed reason for 
thoroughly probing the efficiency of this 
department and ascertaining the thorough- 
ness with which building laws are enforced. 
Business men and insurance underwriters 
are alarmed at the frequency and propor- 
tions of fires such as no other city suffers. 
The underwriters naturally have raised rates 
one per cent. within the central district. 
Criticism of the firemen in their handling 
of this fireis wanting. They did brave work 
at the right time in the right place. Neigh- 
boring cities and towns showed their indif- 
ference to boundary lines by sending on 
engines and men. The governor of the 
State and the mayor of the city were alert 
and prepared to exercise all possible author- 
ity and render all necessary aid. National 
guard and naval militia were prepared to 
preserve order. Everything that could be 
done after the fire started was done. That 
the ante fire precautions were as thorough 
is doubtful. 


The prison systems of two of our leading 
commonwealths are to be investigated by 
legislative committees, and these are not 
the systems of newly created or sparsely 
settled States, but those of ‘Illinois and 
Massachusetts, where the people have ordi- 
narily been credited with ability to frame 
laws that are modeled upon the most recent 
formulas of penological experts and when 
formulated to execute them. The events of 
the past week at the Massachusetts States 
Prison at Charlestown, following so soon 
after the decision of the Legislature to in- 
vestigate the whole system of prison ad- 
ministration, have given the people of this 
commonwealth abundant reason to cry for 
thorough investigation and reform. The 
evidence seems to be conclusive that under 
the administration of Warden Lovering the 
convicts have systematically wasted and 
stolen the property of the State, turned out 
inferior work in the shops and have regu- 
larly held communication with their friends 
outside the walls, from whom they have 
received weapons and forbidden luxuries, 





Discipline has been woefully lacking and 
much has happened to justify the claim 
that the prisoners have intimidated the offi- 
cials. If it has been due to the inability of 
the warden to act because his hands were 
tied by the prison commissioners then the 
law should be changed so that the governor 
alone shall be held responsible for the acts 
ef hisappointee. Red tape or wheels within 
wheels are not conducive to that rigor of 
action which is absolutely necessary in deal- 
ing with criminals, If political influences, or 
acceptance of sentimental views about crime 
and criminals, or the prison’s proximity to 
the city have had their share in bringing 
about the demoralization which has come 
to pass, then the facts should be made 
public. Governor Russell acted promptly 
last week, personally assumed charge of 
the prison and later appointed Gen. B. F. 
Bridges of the State militia to be warden, 
the council approving and the prison com- 
missioners pledging their co-operation. We 
trust that he will be the right man for the 
hard place. His past career shows that he 
has executive ability and energy. He now 
needs that plus tact and courage and abso- 
lute exemption from sentimentalism. Forty- 
three of the most incorrigible prisoners are 
now incarcerated in Fort Russell, suffering 
solitary confinement. 


The Legislature of New Jersey, the 
worst on record, has adjourned, refusing to 
pass the repeals demanded by the Citizens’ 
League. The record of the proceedings at 
Trenton during the past week is one of 
brazen disregard of all parliamentary pro- 
cedure by the speaker of the Assembly and 
the president of the Senate, of contemp- 
tuous treatment of the morals-respecting 
minority by the immoral majority. At the 
last moment a bi‘l drafted by ‘ Duke 
Thompson,’’ the assemblyman who owns 
the race tracks at Gloucester, was intro- 
duced and rushed through without any 
consideration of its merits or demerits, 
Upon its face it prohibits racing during 
the months of January, February and 
March and in so far seems to be a sop 
thrown to the outraged public, but it really 
is simply a law forced through by an indig- 
nant gambler who desires to injure the 
owners of the Guttenberg tracks for their 
refusal to contribute to the corruption fund 
which elected the present Legislature and 
has held it to the support of the gamblers 
and poolrooms. The three laws passed two 
weeks ago must stand as law for nine 
months in the year unless Governor Werts 
calls an extra session of the Legislature and 
public sentiment becomes strong enough to 
force a repeal, or unless the laws are de- 
clared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court, which, by the way, has not been 
improved by the elevation of ex-Governor 
Abbett to its bench. 

The same body of legislators has shown 
its subserviency to the most corrupt ele- 
ments in Jersey City by passing, over Gov- 
ernor Werts’s veto, bills which deprive Mayor 
Wanser of that city of his power as a de- 
fender of the city’s financial interests, thus 
nullifying the result of the popular will at 
the last municipal election. Such legislation 
makes municipal self-government a travesty! 
Apparently fearing naught the Democratic 
leaders also permitted the introduction of 
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a parochial school bill, which proposed 
State support of Roman Catholic schools. 
Enough votes to pass it were ready, but the 
opinion of Attorney-General Stockton that 
the bill was unconstitutional and the advice 
of more sagacious leaders brought about its 
withdrawal, but it is a question that the 
State must face sooner or later, especially 
now that Mgr. Satolli has made toleration 
of the public schools permissible, thus mak- 
ing unprofitable in many communities the 
capital invested in parochial schools. Hence 
the rush to secure partial or complete State 
aid. 


New Jersey's plight is not much worse 
than that of New York, which for several 
years has had the Ives law permitting the 
open selling of pools. A crusade against 
the poolrooms of the metropolis again and 
again has been undertaken but to no pur- 
pose, neither Superintendent Byrnes nor the 
district-attorney entering heartily into the 
execution of even the imperfect law. The 
demand for suppression again is renewed, 
now by the Tribune and the Mail and Express, 
and the Legislature is considering a bill 
which is indorsed by Anthony Comstock 
and the Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
and which contemplates strengthening the 
hands of the officials, but as one surveys 
the list of those who are at work in its be- 
half in Albany they seem pitiably few and 
weak when compared with the selfish inter- 
ests arrayed against them. The same may 
be said of the fight which is waging against 
the Roesch bill, which will legalize the sale 
of liquor in cities of more than 100,000 in- 
habitants after 1 P.M. on Sundays, if a 
majority of the citizens in any city vote in 
favor of such opening. In other words, 
local option in Sunday observance is to be 
tolerated. 

President Cleveland turns to the Republi- 
can State of Massachusetts for an Assistant 
Secretary of State in the person of Josiah 
Quincy and for a consul-general in London 
in Gen. P. A. Collins. The important post 
of fourth assistant postmaster-general has 
been given to Robert A. Maxwell, an anti- 
Hill leader, whose appointment can scarcely 
be expected to heal the factional strife 
within the party in the Empire State. These 
appointments, especially those of Quincy 
and Maxwell, scarcely can call forth criti- 
cism from any save ultra-partisans. Bear- 
ing an honored name, Mr. Quincy has de- 
voted himself to a regeneration of the 
Democratic party in Massachusetts and ac- 
complished marked results without using 
methods lower than his ideals. General Col- 
lins represents an older type of party leader. 
He is a typical Irish-American and fhere 
have been times when his record as a friend 
of home rule might have prevented him 
from being acceptable to English officials. 
He secures the financial plum of the Cleve- 
land pudding. Ex-Gov. Isaac P. Gray, who 
will represent us at the court of Mexico, is 
not the best type of a man to represent us 
at any court. His appointment is simply 
the payment of a debt incurred at Chicago 
whereby Stevenson now presides over the 
Senate. The pressure of oftice seekers upon 


President, Cabinet and minor officials is tre- 
mendous, but likely to diminish as the sig- 
nificance of Mr. Cleveland’s statements are 
appreciated, Our Washington correspondent 


refers to some of them and their bearing. 
In addition Mr. Cleveland is said to have 
affirmed his purpose to permit editors to 
continue their professional labors rather 
than appoint them as consuls and ministers 
at European courts, and Postmaster-General 
Bissell has intimated that country editors 
and storekeepers need not hope to preside 
over Uncle Sam’s local mail service. Mr. 
Cleveland is said to be looking for a com- 


missioner of pensions who is of cabinet: 


caliber. His desire is commendable. No 


more Tanners and Raums are wanted. 

We are beginning to get reports from 
special correspondents sent to Honolulu by 
our enterprising dailies, and they tell of gen- 
eral rejoicing at the prospect of annexation, 
of sulkings and plottings by the deposed 
queen, of speculations as to the rise in the 
value of real estate when the islands become 
an integral part of the Union, ete. Along 
with these has come a lengthy statement 
by the ex-queen in which serious charges 
are made against Minister Stevens and the 
American colony in Honolulu, a statement 
which deserves investigation, if for no other 
reason, because of its aspersions upon men 
whom we as a people are predisposed to 
believe to be strictly honorable. Whether 
President Cleveland’s withdrawal of the 
treaty which his predecessor sent to the 
Senate means that he desires to modify or 
alter its provisions before returning it, or 
whether he opposes annexation and prefers 
a protectorate, it is impossible to say, 
neither he nor Secretary Gresham having 
given to the public the administration’s 
views. Certain facts seem to indicate the 
appointment of a commission of senators 
which will proceed immediately to Hawaii 
and investigate the revolution and the pres- 
ent attitude of the people toward us. Such 
a commission could secure data, which it is 
quite essential we should have before pro- 
ceeding further. 





The victory at Grimsby, where a home 
rule majority of 636 has been changed to a 
Unionist majority of 964, delights the op- 
ponents of home rule, who have had little 
to comfort them of late, the rivalry be- 
tween Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill 
and the mismanagement of the Tory forces 
by the former having caused great alarm 
and irritation. By way of contrast, the 
‘‘grand old man”’ has shown great tact in 
his timely introduction of the Welsh sus- 
pensory and local veto bills, few disputing 
his strategy though tmany questioning his 
sincerity. It now seems inevitable that the 
second reading of the home rule bill must 
be postponed to a later date than Mr. Glad- 
stone desires; that a most bitter campaign 
against it is to be waged in and out of West- 
minster. The Grimsby victory may be the 
result of the appeals of the ten Ulster Non- 
conformist clergymen imported to tell of 
the prospective injury to Irish Nonconform- 
ity, or it may be the result of the fierce 
opposition to all Liberal candidates which 
the publicans intend to wage now that Mr. 
Gladstone has shown his sympathy with the 
friends of temperance. If it be true that 
Mr. Gladstone hast week refused to receive 
a deputation of merchants from the three 
southern counties of Ireland, men whose 
business interests induce them to oppose 
home rule, then he erred sadly, for they 





found willing auditors in Lord Salisbury ang 
his Unionist allies. So far as we can judge 
from more or less biased reports of Ireland's 
state of mind relative to home rule, it seems 
far from unanimous, the dissent being openly 
expressed by merchants in the south ag wel] 
as by the Nonconformists in the north. 


Prior to the revelations of last week the 
exposures of corruption in connection with 
the Panama Canal had injured the enemies 
of Carnot and Ribot more than they had 
the ministry. Hence the feeling of security 
which the world had come to have in the 
probity of Carnot and the virility of the 
republic. But the sworn testimony offered 
last week by Charles de Lesseps, Andrieux, 
Clemenceau and Mme. Cottu have given a 
new and serious aspect to the situation, 
have gone far toward proving the charges 
that Carnot and his colleagues have known 
of the corruption, have covertly counte- 
nanced it and endeavored to prevent full 
revelations for fear that guilty friends 
would be disclosed and punished, and have 
endeavored to manufacture evidence that 
would incriminate their political opponents, 
The frank confessions of de Lesseps and 
ex-Minister Baihut, the resignation of Min-. 
ister of Justice Bourgeois, because—rumor 
says—he has lost confidence in his col- 
leagues, have shaken Paris and the outlook 
as we write is gloomier than at any time 
since the new year opened. If Carnot and 
his colleagues can refute the charges made 
well and good. If not, then the untainted 
material out of which a new ministry may 
be formed is not abundant and a president 
proved guilty of conniving at fraud is not 
destined to long tenure—even in France. 
The Chamber of Deputies, on the 13th, after 
listening to the statements of MM. Bourgeois 
and Ribot, expressed its confidenee in the 
ministry by a vote of 297 to 228. 
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IN BRIEF. 

Another reason for changing Inauguration 
Day from March 4 to April 30, which Episeo- 
palians will appreciate, is that it takes these 
festivities out of the season of Lent. 





That there is still a use for the imprecatory 
Psalms was impressively demonstrated last 
week when at the citizens’ indignation meet- 
ing in Trenton, N. J., Professor Duftield used 
in the opening prayer a considerable part of 
Psalm 4. 





The London Spectator has a correct philoso- 
phy of giving: ‘‘ The people who will give for 
Zante are the people who will feed the hungry 
at home; the men who open the check-books 
for foreign missions are the men on whose 
shoulders the burden of home missions also 
rests.” Our secretaries will indorse this. 


The zodlogical expert of the Christian Advo- 
cate wrote its recent editorial upon the con- 
test waging in New Jersey. He tells of a 
resident of that gambler-ridden State who, be- 
cause of disgust, has decided to move to New 
York City. ‘It would be a poor choice 
flee from panthers and fall into the hands of 
a tiger.” 





To those who know how great a debt the 
Salvation Army owes to Catherine Booth it 
is interesting and suggestive to read that 
Charles G. Finney was her favorite theolo 
gian, that, after the Bible, his text-book 02 
theology was her standard and that she espe 
cially commended it to her children and 
young preachers. Like John Brown's body 
Fianey’s influence goes marching 00. 
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When one reads the programs proposed for 
the World's Congresses and Parliaments at 
Chicago, in which almost every subject under 
heaven will be discussed, he is moved to ex- 
claim, “ Do all speak with tongues?” It may 
be when he gets to the fair he will add, “If 
the whole body were an eye, where were the 
hearing?’’ There seems to be at least as ex- 
tensive provision at the exposition for the 
tongue and the ear as for the eye. It is to be 
hoped that there will not be more tongues 


than ears. 





The Northwestern Congregationalist, while 
expressing its loyalty to the American Board 
and the purposes for which it was organized, 
thus squarely states its position: 


With all respect for the Prudential Com- 
mittee we cannot but feel that the only way by 
which churches now alienated can be brought 
back to full sympathy with the board is 
through a complete change in the personnel of 
the committee and the substitution of men of 
ability who have not a reputation for theolog- 
ical partisanship in the matters now under 
discussion. 





We were in error last week in stating that 
the opportunity to secure rooms in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary during the World’s 
Fair is limited to missionaries and teachers 
connected with our benevolent societies. 
They are granted a discount of twenty-five 
per cent., but all Congregational ministers, 
their families and members of their congrega- 
tions are invited to avail themselves of these 
remarkably good and favorably located ac- 
commodations. It will be difficult to find 
equally satisfactory lodgings at such low rates 
and we anticipate that there will be many 
applicants for the rooms soon to be vacated 
by the students. A handsomely illustrated 
circular giving further particulars can be 
obtained of H. W. Chester, Treasurer, 81 Ash- 
land Boulevard, Chicago. 





It is now reported that the World’s Fair di- 
rectors will appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court for an injunction against restrain- 
ing the opening of the fairon Sundays. There 
is little likelihood that the court will help the 
effort for Sunday opening. But the persis- 
tence of the managers of the fair in this mat- 
ter in the face of public sentiment has done 
much to damage its prospects of success. It 
seems to indicate a greater interest in destroy- 
ing Sunday than in caring for the fair; and, 
whatever the exhibit of the fair may prove to 
be, the display of this malignant spirit toward 
a most cherished American institution will re- 
main a discredit to the directors and a con- 
stant ground for distrusting their manage- 
ment. It has already done much to’ make 
difficult the success of expositions which 
Christian people are especially called on to 
support. 





The Christian Union declares that the belief 
that there is no probation after death is an 
un-Scriptural and dangerous heresy. We find 
it difficult to believe that its editorial is not 
intended as a caricature. It is not the cus- 
tom of our contemporary to state theological 
dogmas and attempt to substantiate them by 
proof texts. And such proof texts! What 
sane man can see in Ps. 23:4 or Ps. 139: 8 or 
Matt. 16: 18 an argument for a probation after 
death ! The expressed willingness of the 
Writer of that article to continue to fellowship 
heretics who reject the doctrine of a proba- 
Hon after death softens a little the disagree- 
able sensation we receive in reading it, but 
there remains an unpleasant surprise such as 
We should feel in coming upon an article in 
our own columns which had got there by mis- 
take. If that editorial really represents the 
faith of the Christian Union we wish to declare 


ar ae dissent from its spirit and its 
ne, 





A well-known pastor of Tokio, Japan, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that on Christmas 
last, at the Unitarian mission in that city, “a 
memorial service to the four sages”? was 
keld. The four thus honored were Confucius, 
Buddha, Socrates and Christ. One of the par- 
ticipants in the service was a Buddhist priest, 
who preaches regularly in the Unitarian 
chapel, taking his turn with others. He 
claims to be a theist, but maintains his con- 
nection with Buddhism. The character of the 
above mentioned celebration would seem to 
make it plain that there is no need of any 
transfer of his religious allegiance. This mis- 
sion appears to be carrying out the purpose 
with which it was started, ‘‘not to convert 
the Japanese to Christianity but to confer 
with them on the subject of religion.” The 
failure to take a decidedly Christian stand is 
said to be alienating some of their friends 
rather than increasing their number. The 
liberal or radical German missionaries, who in 
other respects occupy a position similar to 
that of the Unitarians, are more popular be- 
cause distinctively Christian, but neither mis- 
sion is very flourishing. 





Two councils, composed largely of the same 
men, never proceeded more differently in 
their examination of candidates than the one 
at Shawmut week before last and the one at 
Park Street last week. In the former case 
Mr. Barton read a paper stating his belief with 
considerable elaboration and in detail and the 
single question asked him related to Sabbath 
observance. Mr. Lansing, on the contrary, 
had prepared no paper, but after a short oral 
statement of the substance of his views in- 
vited questions. And how they did rain in 
upon him! Matters ecclesiastical, theological, 
sociological, practical, were tossed into the 
caldron. It was a field day for everybody’s 
pet hobby, ism, fad or antipathy. But the 
candidate was more than a match for his in- 
quisitors. His experience as a lawyer served 
him well, and his quick, sharp repartees kept 
the audience smiling most of the time. A 
specimen of his wit is the answer he made to 
the query, ‘‘ What do you think of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism?” ‘‘It is good in 
spots.”” This last reply, by the way, we trust 
will fall under the eye of that prominent 
Princeton divine who is reported to have 
said a while ago that he was as deeply inter- 
ested in the filling of Park Street pulpit as in 
the outcome of the Briggs trial. 


The treasurer of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society, known to the public as Rev. 
A. H. Clapp, D.D., but better known as 
Huntington by the great Congregationalist 
family who have read his New York letters 
so long, has renewed his resignation of the 
treasuryship offered some time ago, but which 
at that time the executive committee did 
not accept. It has now consented to his 
abandoning the brunt of his duties and has 
appointed him honorary treasurer and editor 
of the Home Missionary, which position he will 
assume as soon as @ new treasurer is ap- 
pointed. It is twenty-eight years since Dr. 
Clapp relinquished an unusually pleasant 
pastorate in Providence to put his energy and 
talent into the work of the Home Missionary 
Society, serving first as secretary and since 
1878 as treasurer. Only his intimate friends 
realize fully with what fidelity and devotion 
he has stood at his place through this long 
period when the rapidly expanding work of 
the society has put a constant strain upon its 
officials. He has cheerfully carried his full 
share of the burdens and, though the years 
have silvered his locks, he is still the same 
sunny, sympathetic soul as in days of yore. 
Our readers will rejoice that he is not to lay 
down his pen, but will maintain in their be- 
half a still more vigilant outlook upon affairs 
in the metropolis and report periodically. 





. potent Fifty-second Congress, 





STAFF CORRESPONDENCE. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 


A moment’s backward glance, now, be- 
fore bidding farewell forever to the im- 
The work 
it did was very slight, though some of it 
was of good quality. The things which it 
left undone—most of them good things— 
were exceedingly numerous. It spent more 
money than any Congress before it, but 
that was not altogether its fault. Notwith- 
standing this lavish expenditure it refused 
to pay the French spoliation claims and 
many other just debts of the Government. 
It neglected tariff and pension reform and 
the financial legislation demanded by the 
best commercial authorities without dis- 
tinction of party; but it also refused to 
pass the anti-option bill and it enacted 
three good measures—the quarantine, im- 
migration reform and car-coupler bills— 
and one bad one—the Chinese - exclusion 
bill, of which some were in hopes of secur- 
ing a repeal, but this was found impracti- 
cable, owing to the shortness of the session 
and the overwhelming pressure of other 
matters. 

Now for the future, which beams brightly 
before us and appears full of hopeful prom- 
ise. President Cleveland has begun splen- 
didly, so says everybody except the political 
mendicants and fossils. These are having 
ahard time. A great crowd of office seek- 
ers has besieged the White House all this 
week, in spite of hints, warnings and finally 
explicit statements from the President that 
office seekers were not wanted there. Most 
of them were veterans who had served, or 
tried to serve, under Mr, Cleveland’s last 
administration; but he has given notice that 
his former office holders, as a rule, will not 
be reappointed, and consequently the rail- 
way stations are now filling up with throngs 
of long-faced statesmen homeward bound. 

This decision is regarded by the expe- 
rienced politicians here as one of the most 
important political moves recently made in 
this country. There is more in it than ap- 
pears on the surface. It does not mean any 
reflection on the ability or character of the 
old office holders, nor is it a mere trick to 
get rid of the.throng of office seekers, It is 
interpreted here by most good judges of 
political action as in part an expression of 
the President’s preference for a new and 
younger set of officials, on the principle 
that ‘‘ young blood will tell,’’ and in part 
an intimation or suggestion that the idea of 
rotation in office is not altogether abandoned. 

Among the inner circle of reform devo- 
tees, in fact, this announcement of the 
President’s has already created a good deal 
of lively comment. According to their the- 
ories a public servant who has proved his 
competence and fidelity should be retained 
in office permanently, at least so long as his 
physical powers remain adequate to a proper 
performance of his duties. According to 
the principle of rotation in office, on the 
other hand, all the citizens who desire and 
are fit to hold office should have a chance to 
do so, each taking his turn at the expiration 
of a certain period of time. This principle 
is not identical by any means with that of the 
spoils system. It applies with just the same 
force whether the new administration is of 
the same political stripe with its predecessor 
or of a different stripe. But it would seem 
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to be fully as inimical to civil service re- 
form as the spoils system, and if President 
Cleveland means an unequivocal indorse- 
ment of the idea of rotation in office it will 
not be hailed with pleasure by the re- 
formers. 

The general opinion, however, is that the 
President, while desiring to make a ‘‘new 
slate’’ of office holders, does still intend to 
defend the principle and extend the appli- 
cation of civil service reform so far as may 
be found practicable. His desire for ‘‘ young 
blood ”’ is considered perfectly natural and 
justifiable by the best class of politicians 
here. It was shown first in the selection of 
his Cabinet officers, and it bids fair to be 
exhibited hereafter in his appointments gen- 
erally. The few important appointments 
already made have been received with great 
satisfaction by all except the old machine 
politicians. Mr. Quincy’s appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State seems to be 
universally commended, and the many 
friends of Mr. Collins in Washington are 
highly gratified at his selection for the con- 
sul generalship at London. The fact that 
both of these important appointments should 
have gone to Massachusetts, a Republican 
State, affords another indication of the 
President’s absolute independence of purely 
partisan considerations. 

There is no further expectation here of 
an extra session of Congress, certainly not 
before next autumn. The only subjects 
which seemed to call for the attention of 
Congress at an early date were the financial 
situation and the Hawaiian matter. As to 
the former, although there has been no radi- 
cal change in the financial condition of the 
Government, a marked improvement in the 
tone of public feeling in regard to the sub- 
ject has become perceptible here during the 
last few days. Both the President and Sec- 
retary Carlisle exhibit perfect calmness, not 
to say nonchalance, regarding the situation, 
and it is understood that they look upon the 
recent flurry in the money market at New 
York as being largely artificial. Many able 
financiers of Washington now express the 
same view, and commend the attitude of 
the administration respecting the subject. 
Secretary Carlisle, the public may be assured, 
is a thorough expert in financial matters, 
and is undoubtedly master of the situation. 
He has let it become understood that he 
would have no hesitation whatever in in- 
fringing upon the $100,000,000 limit, or in 
paying out all the gold that might be neces- 
sary to preserve the nation’s credit intact. 
Heavy shipments of gold and frantic shouts 
of New York stock brokers apparently dis- 
turb him in no degree whatever. He is pre- 
pared to issue gold bonds at any time when 
it may seem advisable to the President and 
himself to do so, but he will not be driven 
into it by the clamor of nervous editors or 
interested capitalists. At present there 
seems little likelihood of his doing anything 
whatever of a novel or startling nature, as 
the administration is understood to be of the 
opinion that the financial crisis is over and 
that the business matters of the country 
will adjust themselves satisfactorily without 
the intervention of the Government. 

Hawaiian annexation seems to be destined 
to wait a while. The President has with- 


drawn the treaty from the Senate and has 
decided to send a commission of inquiry to 
Hawaii, apparently for the purpose of con- 


sidering the whole subject anew from the 
beginning, and the friends of annexation, 
although they insist that the President is 
favorable to their ideas, are nevertheless 
considerably annoyed by this latest delay in 
the matter. Nobody seems to know, how- 
ever, what the new administration or the 
new Senate will be apt to do about Hawaii 
and the whole affair appears, therefore, to 
be temporarily in the air. 

Socially the city is very quiet. Those 
who can do so are treating themselves to an 
absolute rest after the combined rigors of 
ante-Lenten social dissipation, the fatiguing 
and dangerous inaugural ‘‘ festivities ’’ and 
the varied tribulations of a Northern winter 
in Southern latitude. With the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate and the approach of 
warm weather the politicians will soon be 
departing, to make room for the various 
conventions of outsiders annually allured 
hither by the incomparable beauties of 
Washington in springtime. Oo. 8. B. 


FROM CHICAGO. 

The powerful onset of the daily press and 
public sentiment has at length made it all 
but certain that the teaching of ‘‘fads”’ in 
Chicago public schools of primary grades, 
at least, will cease. This means the retiring 
of about 300 special teachers in German, 
music, drawing, sewing, sloyd and clay 
modeling. It will also release 207 rooms 
from the uses of ‘‘fad’’ teaching at a time 
when 299 double divisions of pupils exist 
for lack of school accommodations. There 
is an estimated saving of $800,000 by this 
action of the board. The great majority of 
principals favor the change, and it is a relief 
to escape German domination even at one 
point. 

The agitation of the sweat shop system is 
now bearing fruit. Churn long enough and 
the buttercomes, A joint committee of the 
Legislature has finished a thorough investi- 
gation of the manufacture of clothing in 
Chicago, combining personal inspection of 
the sweat shops with an examination of 
leading manufacturers and wholesale deal- 
ers. The annual trade in clothing by Chi- 
cago houses is from twenty-one to thirty 
million dollars. About ninety per cent. is 
manufactured here. The remainder is made 
by contract in Eastern prisons and reforma- 
tories. Marshall Field & Company at first 
refused to divulge their scale of prices paid 
for cloak-making but later admitted that 
the highest price paid for making a cloak is 
$4, but usually much less. What is deemed 
a fair price is ‘‘ basting ten cents, button- 
holes eight cents, buttons eight cents and 
finishers seventy-five cents, total $1.’ Dur- 
ing the busy season this firm made a fort- 
nightly visit of the shops to inspect their 
sanitary condition, but generally it appears 
that the manufacturers know nothing of 
the sweat shops where their work is done. 

The result of this legislative investigation 
is a wholesale condemnation of the sweat 
shop system as “ productive of moral and 
physical wretchedness to thousands of men, 
women and children in Illinois.’’ A bill to 
regulate the workshops has been introduced 
whose main provisions are to prevent the 
use of any room in a tenement occupied by 
a family as their home to be used as a work- 
shop except by the members of the family, 
i. e., parents and their children. The loca- 
tion of such a shop must be reported to the 








board of health telling the nature of the 
work done in it and the number employed, 
It is forbidden to employ children under 
fourteen years of age in any manufactory or 
workshop within the State, nor shall any 
woman be employed in factory or workshop 
more than eight hours a day, or forty-eight 
hours in the week. Those who control 
shops or factories must keep a complete list 
of them and keep conspicuously posted the 
number of hours their workers can be em- 
ployed. The bill provides for a State fac. 
tory inspector, an assistant and ten deputies, 
five of whom are to be women. 

In this connection it is of more than local 
interest to note how the initiatory in legis. 
lation is being taken into the people’s hands, 
The Chicago Trade and Labor Assembly in 
unison with two other councils has drawn 
up a bill for a compulsory education law to 
be presented to the Legislature. Nor is this 
likely to be an isolated case. Many promi-’ 
nent leaders and reformers are moving to or- 
ganize the Direct Legislative League, which 
will claim the right of the people to initi- 
ate laws so that if a proposed measure has 
the names of a sufficient number of peti- 
tioners ‘“‘the nation, State or city can be 
forced either to pass the law or order a spe- 
cial election on it.”” The right is also main- 
tained for the people to protest against any 
law and secure its reference to popular vote 
if enough signers to a petition so request, 

The indications all point to a growing 
municipalization of works which are for the 
public use and benefit. The present discus- 
sion in the Legislature is over the electric 
light plant of Chicago, which seeks to ex- 
tend its operations beyond lighting the 
streets to furnish arc light to business houses 
and the incandescent for residences, with a 
saving of one-half or one-third the expense 
to consumers which they now pay to private 
companies. 

Another popular question raised at Spring- 
field is the Lyman bill, which sought the 
repeal of the four mile act incorporating the 
Nerthwestern University at Evanston, by 
which no saloon could be opened within 
this distance of the college. The liquor 
men have made a determined attack on 
this prohibition ‘“‘ District of Columbia,” it 
might be called, where Frances Willard, 
president of the W. C. T. U., has her “‘ White 
House.”’ An unprecedented lobby of fifty 
prominent citizens, with President Rogers of 
the university in the company, went downto 
Springfield to prevent the passage of this 
bill. Its promoters have thought best to 
retireit. Persons outside may not generally 
know the strength of temperance principles 
and protection in the neighborhood of Chi- 
cago. The finest and largest suburbs like 
Oak Park, Evanston, Winnetka and Lake 
Forest are protected against saloons by 
their charters. The town of Hyde Park, 
which is now a part of Chicago and hasa 
population of 100,000, is also a prohibition 
town, and includes under its legal control 
Jackson Park and the World’s Fair. Des 
perate attempts are made on this district to 
bring it under saloon rule, but have failed 
thus far. It is an open question yet whether 
a concession to sell liquors on the grounds 
during the fair can be legalized. 

Last Monday’s Ministers’ Meeting was one 
of the “‘reception days’’ that are a wonted 
feature as the tide of travel ebbs and flows 
eastward and westward. Among the hate 
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ored visitors was the vefterable but youthful 
Dr. Salter of Burlington, Io., who fifty years 
ago this month passed through Chicago en 
route for Iowa as one of “ the famous band”’ 
to oceupy that territory. A welcome was 
given to Secretary Creegan, who comes 
from Boston to assist in a field campaign of 
missionary rallies which Secretary Hitch- 
cock has arranged for in several inland cities, 
with such acceptable representatives of the 
foreign force as Rev. Messrs. Barton of Har- 
poot and Perkins of Lin-Ching. The regular 
program of the meeting was an address by 
Prof. Charles F. Kent of the University of 
Chicago on University Extension Methods, 
and how this work may aid pastors to se- 
eure a better study of the Bible in their 
churches. The danger is that this effort to 
bring the higher education to the people 
will degenerate into the lyceum lectureship 
mode, whereas its object is to secure class- 
room results as far as is possible under the 
university extension system. The work in 
and about Chicago has been prosperous the 
past winter. There have been sixty local 
centers, having about 12,000 in the different 
study courses, but the proportion doing the 
required work for a certificate is small, 
hardly exceeding twelve per cent. of those 
attending lectures. 

Education in politics goes on in Chicago at 
a good round pace. Carter Harrison’s nom- 
ination for mayor by the Democratic con- 
vention has aroused an opposition that over- 
flows all bounds of partisan spirit or the 
control of ‘‘ bosses’? in either party. There 
isa combination of the citizens’ committee, 
the newspaper publishers and Republican 
committee, which meets daily at the Great 
Northern Hotel to confer on a suitable can- 
didate to secure victory over the Harrison 
ticket. They mean to make no mistake in 
the man they offer for nomination. How- 
ever, itis not the mayor alone who needs to 
be sought out, for what good thing can be 
hoped if the board of aldermen shall be 
composed as itis now? At a recent council 
meeting when the building ordinance limit- 
ing the hight of buildings constructed in 
future to 130 feet was passed it was with 
difficulty that aldermen could be kept. in 
their seats. But when the chairman indi- 
cated that reports from the Fitzsimmons 
fight might be ‘smuggled into the cham- 
ber” they were quieted. Alderman Cough- 
lin, taking the hint, sent up to the clerk’s 
desk this precious news: ‘First round: 
Honors even. Second round: Fitzsimmons 
knocks down Hall three times in succes- 
sion, Round in Fitzsimmons’s favor.’ Fol- 
lowing this information the Solons return to 
municipal business touching the ordinance. 
Later another interval is used to keep the 
board informed how matters go on in “ the 
ring,”’ 

Consider how this would seem as a part 
of the proceedings in the London Council, 
and where is the decent business man of 
Chicago who could long endure to meet with 
such colleagues whose boon companions are 
of the prize ring order? Eleven leading 
dailies have issued a public address to the 
voters of Chicago with a view to “‘let the 
People decide” who shall be their candi- 
dates for mayor in opposition to Mr. Harri- 
ve ag for aldermen in their respective 
ey a ‘They also print tickets with blanks 

© insertion of the reader’s choice for 
mayor, which may be filled out and sent to 


the proper committee. A resolution is be- 
fore the State Legislature to amend the con- 
stitution by abolishing justice courts in 
Chicago and to establish district courts in 
their stead. This movement to secure a 
reputable and honest administration of jus- 
tice for the common people is indorsed and 
being urged by the Chicago Bar Association. 
Matters at the World’s Fair grounds as- 
sume more and more the appearance of 
final preparations, though the immense 
Shoe and Leather Building, next to the 
Forestry Building, on the south and the 
Ethnological ‘‘ House-of-the-images ”’ to the 
westward are in a very unfinished state. 
Music Hall, located near the Horticultural 
Building, is not ready to receive its exterior 
covering but no fears daunt those who have 
the construction in charge. So much atten- 
tion is devoted to the wonderful exhibits of 
all kinds that scarcely any notice is given to 
the remarkable programs of orchestral and 
choral music which are set for May and 
June. It is now stated, among other at- 
tractions, that the celebrated conductor, 
Hans Richter of Vienna, will be present to 
conduct a series of Wagner concerts in 
Music Hall. Q. 2 HK 


FROM ST. LOUIS. 

While our Eastern friends have been bur- 
ied in belated snowdrifts we of the South- 
west are rejoicing in balmy breezes, warm 
showers, springing grass and—mud. Little 
snow has fallen since last fall but the cold 
has been exceptional, freezing the soil to 
the depth of nearly two feet in many parts 
of the city and continuing a full month 
longer than is at all appropriate in this lati- 
tude. It has been a trying winter, espe- 
cially for the poor. Provisions of all kinds 
have risen in price and will hold their own, 
so our grocers tell us, until after the World’s 
Fair. Even soap has advanced in costliness, 
which is no slight matter in this paradise of 
soft coal. If the recent ordinance passed 
by the city council requiring smoke consum- 
ers in the main portion of the city goes into 
genuine effect this means of cleanliness 
ought to drop in price, for it certainly 
will be less in demand. 

Warmer days will be specially welcomed 
by our merchants, whose spring openings 
have been so long delayed; but day laborers 
will have greater reason to be thankful for 
restored opportunities of wage-earning, for 
the intense cold has checked much work 
which usually goes on twelve months in 
every year. So long as mortar will not 
freeze house-building keeps in progress in 
this city, but the bricklayers and masons 
have lost many days during the present sea- 
son and their inaction has enforced idleness 
upon the waiting carpenters. Last year was 
phenomenal in the capital invested in new 
buildings; over thirty-nine miles frontage 
of offices, factories and residences were 
erected at an expense of nearly twenty 
million dollars, and real estate transfers 
footed up over sixty million dollars, tre- 
bling the record of four years ago. This 
plainly means a steady gain in business and 
population, but the figures of street car 
traffic tell the same story even more impress- 
ively. In 1885, which was practically the 


last year of mule-power régime, forty-one 
million passengers were carried; now the 
last line employing mules is changing to 
electricity. Nearly one hundred million pas- 





sengers were carried last year and franchises 
already or soon to be granted will bring the 
street railway mileage of the city up to three 
hundred miles. All this is asure indication 
of abundant employment for artisans of all 
kinds; it also means greatly increased re- 
sponsibilities for the spiritual upbuilding of 
the new life that is daily coming into our 
midst. There are cheering indications that 
the churches of all denominations are feel- 
ing more keenly this responsibility and are 
preparing to meetit. Revivalists have con- 
tinued to labor since the first of February 
in various churches, additions to member- 
ship have been cheering, the regular work 
of the various departments is being strengly 
maintained and there is a hopeful courage 
all along the line. 

St. Louis elects city officers only once in 
four years, and when such a campaign 
comes, as is just now upon us, it is, or 
ought to be, an absorbing affair. For us to 
be afflicted with a bad mayor is, of course, 
four times as serious as for a city with an- 
nual elections, and it is to be hoped that 
the thousands of decent citizens who hawe 
been smarting under the present misgovern- 
ment of the city will act upon this fact at 
the coming battle of ballots. The mayor 
whose term of office expires within a month 
has wallowed in the depths of corrupt prac- 
tices and, though he failed of renomination 
by his party, the hand of himself and his 
associates plainly prepared the ticket, which 
is so outrageous in its selection of vicious 
and disreputable candidates that it is hard 
to see how any decent man can possibly 
vote for it. The other leading party has 
nominated for mayor a man of unblemished 
character and wide experience, a member 
ef our First Church. It would certainly 
seem that the present crisis would convince 
all loyal citizens of the folly of observing 
national party lines in municipal politics, 
and if fitness for office is to count for any- 
thing there is no doubt as to which candi- 
date will win. Yet the corruptionists of 
both parties are in such close fellowship 
that it will not be surprising if the respect- 
able candidate should be slaughtered by - 
members of his own political faith, as hap- 
pened four years ago. 

Passing from matters of broader interest 
mention should be made of the auspicious 
beginning of the work of Rev. W. W. Wil- 
lard with the Third Church. The people 
are already enthusiastically convinced that 
patient or even impatient waiters are no 
losers and are determined to make up for 
past difficulties of pastorless labor by in- 
creased devotion to their new leader. Rev. 
W. D. Jones of Union Church has resigned 
his position, feeling that the health of him- 
self and his wife is not equal to the trying 
exigencies of that field. His brethren and 
many friends universally regret the neces- 
sity for his departure. 

The summary of Missouri’s statistics for 
the next Year-book js at hand and* shows 
healthy movement in the right direction. In 
thinking of our denomination in this State 
it should be remembered that much of our 
strength is found in a few centers. With a 
total of eighty-five churches and 8,294 mem- 
bers, thirty percent. of the churches, sixty 
per cent. of the members and eighty-five 
per cent. of financial ability, so far as indi- 
cated by benevolences, are in St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Springfield. This com- 
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parison implies no discredit to the remain- 
ing churches, whose faithfulness and success 
are often far out of proportion to their visi- 
ble resources. The last year has seen a net 
loss in the State of three churches, but the 
one that has been added already numbers 
nearly twice the combined membership of 
the four that have disbanded. In member- 
ship, Sunday school scholars, installed pas- 
tors and families there has been gain. The 
falling off in benevolence is almost exactly 
the difference between the gifts to education, 
$27,000 in 1891 and $9,000 in 1892, the largest 
sum representing the special effort to raise 
Drury’s debt, which has been followed by 
no diminution of gifts to regular objects. 
With more generous aid from the H. M. S., 
both in our cities and country towns, we 
expect a more cheering report next year. 


o% ZL. 8. 
—<— 


CURRENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME. 

Dr. Cvrus Edson, writing in the North Ameri- 
can Review (March) on Fads of Medical Men, 
says: ‘I believe in the faith cure only when 
it is subjective; [ have not a grain of belief in 
it when it becomes objective. More than that, 
I believe in it only as an aid, as one of the 
remedial agents which help the patient. I 
have no belief in it alone except ina small 
class of nervous diseases.”’ 

The March Educational Review is notable for 
the article which George H. Martin, super- 
visor of Boston’s public schools, writes, de- 
fending Massachusetts’s claim to pioneer effort 
in education in this country. Incidentally 
he replies to ex-Superintendent Draper of 
New York State and Mr. Douglass Campbell, 
author of The Puritan in Holland, England 
and America. He denies that Holland had a 
monopoly of the educational idea which grew 
out of the Protestant Reformation, viz., uni- 
versal elementary education. ‘‘ This was as 
true of England as of the continental coun- 
tries. More, Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, all 
urged it, and the New England Puritans set 
about realizing it at the earliest opportunity. 
... When Mr. Draper says the masses in 
.Massachusetts grew up in ‘dense ignorance’ 
every student of history laughs in his face. 
When he jeers at the early New England 
schools for teaching the catechism he is jeer- 
ing at the seventeenth century, for there was 
not an elementary school in Christendom, 
Catholic or Protestant, in which some secta- 
rian catechism was not taught.” 

The editor of the Christian Advocate, prior 
to citing at length Professor Virchow’s recent 
address before the Moscow Congress of Arch- 
ology and Anthropology, in which he declared 
the theory of evolution ‘‘not proved,” gives 
the result of his own reading and thought: 
‘Most of the popular writing upon the sub- 
ject consists of mere repetition, and the most 
atrogant statements are made by those who 
furnish evidence to a well-read person that 
they have compiled without doing any inde- 
pendent thinking. Under this head, to a very 
large extent, may be classed most of the min- 
isters who have made themselves conspicuous 
in delivering elaborate lectures and sermons 
based upon evolution. Those who have caught 
up the idea and endeayored to make it ex- 
plain Christianity or to make Christianity 
conform to their conception of evolution are 
regarded with contempt by unbelievers, skep- 
tics, scientific evolutionists and all who have 
read or thought enough to know what the 
problems are.”’ 

Rev. Dr. George C. Lorimer in the Watch- 
man pays his respects to theosophy. He 
heard Mrs. Annie Besant when she was in 
Boston a fortnight ago, and he declares the 
nomenclature of theosophy to be ‘‘so mysti- 


eal, equivocal, high-sounding ”’ that it is next 
to impossible for ordinary mortals to compre- 
hend its purport; its doctrine of reincarna- 
tion is ‘‘ so old that it is decrepit, feeble, senile, 
and has no business to be passing in the al- 
leged garments of modern thought.” 

The Mid-Continent has little sympathy for 
Dr. Talmage: ‘‘ According to the minutes the 
Tabernacle gave nothing to the boards during 
the past year, not even to home or foreign 
missions. Inasmuch as Dr. Talmage led his 
people into this wilderness of debt be ought, 
Moses-like, to lead them out of it. They 
should not be deserted in a crisis like this. 
We, however, feel like objecting when the 
doctor talks about ‘God calling him to these 
sacrifices.’ This is the merest cant. The Lord 
ought not to be held responsible for the folly 
of even a Brooklyn divine. In the matter of 
building a house of worship the old rule of 
cutting the coat according to the garment 
should have been observed.” 

Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, writing in the 
Evangelist on The Fearful Growth of Gam- 
bling, serves notice on the authorities of Yale 
and Princeton that if the students of those 
institutions “attempt to profane the next 
Thanksgiving Day with games which inun- 
date New York with a carnival of drunken- 
ness and betting and carousals there will be 
some public protests made which will cause 
the ears of the college authorities to tingle.” 

The Pilot (Roman Catholic) advises Irish- 
men in this country not to stimulate factional 
fights in Ireland and to give hearty support 
to Mr. Gladstone. ‘* Magnanimity is virtue, 
unity is wisdom and common sense is the com- 
bination of both. Disunion, suspicion, jeal- 
ousy have been the curse of Ireland for centu- 
ries, the potent cause of all her woes. For the 
sake of self-interest alone, if for no higher 
reason, Irishmen must learn to forgive and 
forget. Weare almost, if not quite, ready to 
forgive the wrongs of centuries committed by 
an hereditary enemy and oppressor, and are 
we unable to pardon the blows, scarce two 
years old, inflicted by former and future fel- 
low-soldiers in the battle for freedom? To 
say so is to confess ourselves unworthy of the 
freedom for which we battle.”’ 


ABROAD. 


The J/ndependent regrets the action of those 
who, publicly and privately, are criticising the 
missionaries in India for their seeming atti- 
tude of indifference to intemperance and vice. 
It says: ‘‘There is reason to doubt the wis- 
com of a conference assembling with its hands 
tied by a resolve to pass no resolutions, but 
that is altogether another matter from regard- 
ing our brethren in India as indifferent to 
‘social purity’ or the ‘ anti-oplum’ move- 
ments. We have stronger faith in them than 
to accept one-sided statements, even though 
indorsed by the Bombay Guardian or Mr. 
Henry Varley. Brethren who have left all 
for Christ need to be supported by the unfal- 
tering confidence and loving sympathy of 
those who stay at home. We decline to with- 
draw that sympathy for a single moment.’’—— 
The Christian Leader (Glasgow) refers to the 
action of the conference as “ stifled by red 
tape.’’ It says: ‘‘ There is nothing the ecclesi- 
astical ofticial is so trained to dread as a 
strong, frank pronouncement of opinion that 
will create opposition. Committees have a 
perilous habit of trundling Dame Partington’s 
mop against rising tides of enthusiasm... . 
Lovers of evil will meanwhile laugh at the hesi- 
tancy of a Christian conference in dealing 
with an acknowledged vice, the heathen will 
triumph over us for a time as being at sea upon 
such a question and cynical civil servants will 
thank their stars that the conference played 
into their hands.” 

Rev. A. Gosman is reported, in the Victorian 
Independent, as telling his fellow-Congrega- 
tional clergyinen of Melbourne that he sees 


, ———— i. 
“no other solution 6f the ever increasing diff. 
culty of the unemployed problem than q well. 
devised and well-regulated scheme of State 
socialism to meet exceptional circumstances, 
and to provide by the labor test bare subsist. 
ence to those who for no fault of their own 
are thrown out of work, and consequently are 
exposed to all the miseries of want and the 
dangerous doctrines of anarchists and reyolp. 
tionists. The underlying principle here is the 
brotherhood of man, and if that is more than 
a sentiment to give point and pathos to public 
oratory it must find expression in acts of 
genuine help to all who are distressed,” 


THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE 
FARMERS’ MOVEMENT, 


BY PROF. J, B. CLARK, SMITH COLLEGE 





Prosperity has been good not only for 
farmers but for what is called the farmers’ 
movement, Iltis proceeding on a different 
plane from that which it occupied before 
the great harvest of 1891 was gathered, 
“It is hard work howling into the mouth of 
a cornucopia,’’ said a member of the alli- 
ance, and the obvious present fact concerning 
that great association is a certain discontinu 
ance of what was designated as ‘ howling,” 
The utterances of its leaders are less sociai- 
istic than they were. If it be true, as is es- 
timated, that the crop of 1891 put into the 
American farmers’ pockets seven hundred 
million dollars in excess of what they got in 
the year preceding, they had some reason 
for taking a more friendly tone toward Proy- 
idence and the social system. 

An abandunment of the scheme for creat- 
ing vast wealth for farmers’ use by the sim- 
ple process of running printing presses is to 
be expected under such circumstances. The 
so-called ‘‘sub-treasury’’ scheme may not 
be formally abandoned by all the writers 
who have committed themselves to it, but 
it would be defeated if it were submitted to 
a general vote of members of the alliances, 
northern and southern. These associations 
retain their fondness for silver dollars of 
large size and small value, but they have 
too much insight to actually adopt, by a test 
vote, a scheme for enriching everybody— 
except creditors—by means of paper. 

As one looks, even now, at the views ex- 
pressed by the leaders of the agricultural 
class during the latter days of their period 
of acute distress it is clear that they gro- 
tesquely misrepresented that class. Farm- 
ers suffered themselves to be caricatured 
by the utterances made in their name. 
Finding themselves impoverished, and grow- 
ing more so from year to year, they rushed 
into politics and the wildest schemes had 
for the moment a backing, but the sober 
second thought of the farmers was certain 
to repudiate them. 

It is. perhaps, safe to say that a certain 
legitimate and permanent work has now 
been undertaken by our great agricultural 
class, and in the interest of the republic it 
is to be hoped that it may never be abat- 
doned. No other body can as well do what 
they have undertaken to do. Possibly ne 
other body could ever accomplish it at all. 
It is the protection of the growing AmericaD 
democracy from really dangerous encreach- 
ments. The measure that is typical of the 
present attitude of the farmers of the West 
and South is not the discredited sub-trea® 
ury scheme but the referendum. Bills pro 
viding for the adoption of that Swiss insti 
tution for insuring a government that shall 
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be in reality by the people are now before a 
number of our legislatures. 

At the risk of being somewhat theoretical 
it is worth while to try to see what is the 
most deep-acting and perntanent of the 
causes that led to the recent depression of 
the agricultural interest of the whole world. 
A farmer is, of course, aiways at the mercy 
of the seasons, but these are never severe in 
their dealings with the whole world. Fam- 
ines are local, not general. For a number 
of years they may afflict one locality, but in 
due time they give place even there to bet- 
ter times. A considerable series of unfruit- 
ful seasons over the whole world is an un- 
known phenomenon. 

Moreover, the indications are that if an 
exceptional influence from nature itself had 
somewhat to do with misfortunes of farm- 
ers in nearly all countries it must have 
been an influence tending to give them too 
large crops rather than too small ones. 
There was overproduction in agriculture. 
Prices were low. Quantities of produce 
were, from the farmers’ view, excessive. 
Short crops everywhere would to them have 
been a blessing. 

What is called over-production is the 
chronic evil that afflicts particular indus- 
tries. We hear of it in connection with 
textile goods, steel, shoes, paper, etc., and 
as a rule the remedy adopted is combina- 
tion. A trust aims to curtail the output of 
some one kind of goods. It is its only 
means of enhancing the price of these goods, 
for a trust is not exempt from the action 
of economic law. If the output of the 
goods is large the combination may set a 
high price and adhere to it, but the effect 
will be to make the goods accumulate in 
its warehouses. If it desires not only to 
tix a high price but also to dispose of its 
goods it must produce a limited number of 
them. 

Curtailment in one industry reacts on 
men engaged in others, Fewer panes of 
glass made, in consequence of a combination 
in Pittsburg, means somewhat more costly 
houses for the rest of us. An individual 
consumer pays a tax to every combination 
that curtails the natural production of an 
article that he uses. He may recoup him- 
self by a counter-consolidation. If he is 
4 business man engaged in some industry 
that is not protected by the barrier against 
competition and overproduction furnished 
by a trust he may create such a_ barrier. 
He may help to form a trust in his own 
industry. If he is not a business man but 
a laborer he may resort to a kindred 
measure by forming a trades union. What 
can he do if he is a farmer? Can a trust 
of the agriculturists survive? 

We have not seen any combination, as 
yet, that is bold enough to try to unite 
three million or more of partners. Farmers 
are too humerous for success here, but this 
is not the most insurmountable difficulty 
that stands in the way of meeting the trusts 
with their own weapons, Agriculture is 
hot a specific industry. It has no one arti- 
cle as its product. It consists of many 
affiliated industries held together by the 
single fact that all use arable land as their 
chief instrument, It is cotton production, 
wheat production, tobacco culture, and a 
multitude of other industries, all of which 
have a bond of affiliation in the fact that 
they get their several products out of the 


soil. A trust must have one specific prod- 
uct and must curtail the output of: that 
single thing. Such an omnibus trust as 
would be afforded by a union of this kind 
that should include all branches of agricul- 
ture would be a grotesque impossibility. 

Trusts in nearly a hundred industries, 
curtailment of production, enhancement of 
prices—these are some of the things that 
trouble the farmer, but they are not all. 
Curtailment in certain industries has the ef- 
fect of forcing labor and capital into others. 
As protected occupations turn out too small 
products, those not shielded by combina- 
tions turn out too large products. If the 
principle of combining, restricting produc- 
tion and raising prices were to prevail in 
one industry after another till only agricul- 
ture remained the farmers would become 
the buffer class of our modern system. 
They would take blows from all quarters 
and be able to give none of the same kind in 
return. ‘‘ Pay much and get little” 
be the rule on the farm. 

Now it is coming to be known that the 
growth of trusts imposes a particularly diffi- 
cult task on representative governments. 
The difficulty is not all due to the fact that 
legislators are not wise enough to meet the 
emergency, though it is true that neither 
they nor any other class are wise enough 
fully tomeetit. The difficulty lies in the pres- 
sure that the consolidated interests bring to 
bear on them. It is hopeless to expect that 
legislators will resist that pressure unless 
they are held to a closer obedience to the true 
popular will than they are now compelled 
to render. Laws made in reality by the 
people will be apt to be for them, but some 
laws made by delegates of the people are in 
danger of being in a large degree for a very 
different clientage. 

The Farmers’ Alliance is the best organi- 
zation now existing for asserting the peo- 
ple’s right to dictate legislation. It is more 
powerful than any labor nnion and its aims 
are broader. Of the measure, the referen- 
dum, that is most typical of what promises 
to be the permanent position of the allied 
farmers, there is no space in this article to 
speak. This measure means open and direct 
lawmaking for and by the entire people. 
Even thinking men in America do not begin 
to realize, as yet, the strength of the motives 
for its adoption. What is clear, however, 
is the general fact that the people must and 
will make their own laws and that at pres- 
ent the allied farmers of the country are 
doing mere than any other class to secure 
this result. 


would 


SOROOBY OLUB SKETOHES.* 


XI. IN LEYDEN, 


BY REV. MORTON DEXTER. 


When the Pilgrims were planning to aban- 
don Amsterdam as a residence, Leyden, 
which then contained 100,000 people, was, 
in the words of Bradford, ‘‘ a fair & bewti- 
full citie, and of a sweet situation, but made 
more famous by ye universitie wherwith it is 
adorned, in which uf late had been so many 
learned men.’’ Their first step was to ob- 
tain leave to settle there and the Leyden 
records state that ‘‘ John Robinson ’’—Jan 
Robartse the Dutch wrote his name—‘ min- 
ister of the Divine Word, and some of the 
members of the Christian Reformed Reti- 


*Copyrighted by Morton Dexter, 1893. 


gion born in the kingdom of Great Britain, 
to the number of one hundred persons, or 
thereabouts, men and women,”’ petitioned 
the Leyden magistrates for permission to 
remove to that city ‘by the Ist May next 
and to have the freedom thereof in carrying 
on their trades without being a burden in 
the least, to any one.’’ This is undated, but 
the official response was recorded on Feb, 
12, 1609, and runs thus: 

The Court, in making a disposition of this 
present memorial, declare that they refuse no 
honest persons free ingress to come and have 
their residence in this city, provided that such 
poe behave themselves, and submit to the 

aws and ordinances; and therefore the com- 
ing of the memorialists will be agreeable and 
welcome. 
By midsymmer they had availed themselves 
of this permission. But the city, ‘‘ wanting 
that tratiike by sea which Amsterdam en- 
joys, it was not so beneficiall for their out- 
ward means of living & estats.”’ They did 
not lose heart, however. ‘‘ Being now hear 
pitchet they fell to such trads & imploy- 
ments as they best could.’’ As has been 
said, Brewster taught English and later set 
up a printing press. Several became mer- 
chants, doubtless in a small way. Most 
were compelled to, and, indeed, were only fit 
for, humbler labors, and they were employed 
variously as weavers of baize or serge, car- 
penters, masons, wool carders or combers, 
twine spinners, makers of pipes, hats, clocks, 
pumps or cabinets, or stocking weavers, 
bakers, brewers, coopers or tailors. ‘‘ At 
length they came to raise a competente & 
comforteable living, but with hard and con- 
tinuall labor.”’ 

Thus they went on for eleven years “ in- 
joying much sweete & delightefull societie 
& spirituall comforte togeather in ye wayes 
of God.”” It is not known where they wor- 
shiped during the first two years, but, as has 
been already stated, in May, 1611, Robinson, 
together with William Jepson, Henry Wood 
and Randall Thickins, bought a house on 
the Klocksteeg with a garden, in which soon 
after twenty-one little houses were built, so 
that many of the company thus formed a 
neighborhood of their own, Robinson ap- 
parently occupying the original house where 
also they probably worshiped. Here they 
were joined by many from England “so as 
they ‘grew a great congregation,” number- 
ing at last nearly or quite three hundred. 
Their history as a church is not recorded in 
detail. They ‘lived togeather in peace, & 
love, and holines.’’ That occasional fric- 
tion, due to natural human imperfection oc- 
curred, is implied in Bradford’s language: 

If at any time any differences arose, or of- 
fences broak out (as it cannot be, but some 
time ther will, even amongst ye best of men) 
they were ever so mete with, & nipt in ye 
head betims, or otherwise so well composed, 
as still love, peace, and communion was con- 
tinued; or els ye church purged of those that 
were incurable & incorrigible, when after 
much patience used, no other means would 
serve, which seldom came to pass. 

But these words also show how rarely and 
how little their spiritual peace and growth 
were thus disturbed. 

Furthermore, they never lost their good 
outward repute. Bradford declares, in re- 
ply to certain “‘ slanders against them,”’ ut- 
tered evidently by English enemies, that 

First though many of them weer poore, yet 
ther was none so poore, but if they were 
known to be of yt congregation, the Dutch 
(either bakers or others) would trust them in 
any reasonable matter when Fe, wanted 


money. Because they had foun experi- 
ence how carfull they were to keep their 
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word, and saw them so painfull & dilligente in 
their callings; yea, they would strive to gett 
their custome, and to imploy them above 
others, in their worke, for their honestie & 
dilligence. 

Againe; ye magistrats of ye citie, aboute ye 
time of their coming away, or a little before, 
in ye publick place of justice, gave this com- 
endable testemoney of them, in ye reproofe of 
the Wallons, who were of ye French church in 
yt citie. These English, said they, have lived 
amongst us now this 12. years, and yet we 
never had any sute or accusation came against 
any of them; but your strifs & quarrels are 
continuall. 

During these laborious and severe, yet 
comparatively tranquil, years they enjoyed 
the religious freedom which they had fled 
from England to obtain.. Most of them, 
however, remained poor and obscure. Wiil- 
liam Bradford, Isaac Allerton and Degory 
Priest were admitted to citizenship, but 
this, if true of others, is not recorded. 
Francis Jessop did not become a citizen un- 
til 1625. It may have been true of Robin- 
son, for on Sept. 5, 1615, he was matricu- 
lated as a member of the university, which 
secured him some special civil privileges. 
Thomas Brewer also had been similarly ad- 
mitted to the university on Feb. 17 of the 
same year. But matriculation may not 
have involved local citizenship then any 
more than it now does at Yale or Harvard. 

Almost the sole evidence of the emer- 
gence of any one of the company into pub- 
licity is the invitation, pressed upon Robin- 
son and at last accepted by him, from 
Professor Poliander to defend Calvinism in 
public debate with Professor Episcopius, 
This task Robinson performed with evi- 
dent reluctance. ‘‘He was loath, being a 
stranger ’’—clearly he had not become widely 
known in the city—but yielded, being told 
“that ye truth would suffer if he did not 
help them.’’ When the day came, says 
Bradford, whose testimony, although natur- 
ally disposed to be favorable, there is no 
reason to dispute: 

The Lord did so help him to defend ye truth 
& foyle this adversarie, as he put him to an 
apparent nonplus, in this great & publike au- 
dience. And ye like he did a 2. or 3. time, 
upon such like occasions. The which as it 
caused many to praise God yt the trueth had 
so famous victory, so it procured him much 
honour & respecte from those lerned men & 
others which loved ye trueth. 

But there is no evidence that Bradford or 
Brewster or any others, who later became 
prominent in America, were in any way con- 
spicuousin Leyden, except in their own body. 
The welcome and the treatment which the 
Pilgrims received in Holland and the impres- 
sion made by them can be understood best 
by imagining a parallel case today. Sup- 
pose a company of Hollanders, for instance, 
poor and mostly obscure at home, but in- 
telligent, industrious, religious and desirous 
of greater liberty in belief and worship, to 
petition the authorities of an American city 
for leave to settle therein. They would re- 
ceive a favorable reply similar in formality 
and courtesy to that given the Pilgrims. 
Suppose them, upon arrival, to find what 
employment they could, to win a good name 
among their neighbors and employers for 
integrity and diligence and, in the course of 
a dozen years, with the civil authorities for 
their orderliness. Suppose three or four of 
them to become voters in due time and two 
of the best educated to join the local univer- 
sity, one of these two, the pastor of the 
body, proving an able debater and finally 
gaining a good reputation in public discus- 
sion, most of his companions still and 


always remaining plain, humble and useful 
but obscure working people. This imagin- 
ary case would be a precise reproduction of 
that of the Pilgrims in Holland. It is proba- 
bly a mistake to suppose that, as a body, 
they ever attracted much attention in Ley- 
den. The perils of the times, which led 
public authorities to keep well informed 
concerning all classes of the population, 
doubtless caused the Pilgrims and their 
doings to be known to the magistrates offi- 
cially, their immediate neighbors, their em- 
ployers, and others, of course, had more or 
less to do with them, but probably much 
the larger part of the population, including 
most of the leaders in business and society, 
knew little or nothing of their presence. 
Pe et ee 


A RIDE IN THE PARIS SEWERS. 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN, ANDOVER HOUSE, BOSTON. 





My ticket, easily obtained at the Prefec- 
ture of the Seine, specified a place, day and 
hour—Place de la Madeleine, Sept. 11, 3 
P.M. I found there a party of well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen gathered about a siz- 
able hole in the pavement above which a 
canvas awning was spread. Ata word from 
the polite custodian we slowly descended 
two flights of carpeted iron stairs, which 
landed us in a vaulted chamber so bril- 
liantly lighted and comfortably furnished 
that it was hard to feel that we were under- 
ground. We were directed to step on board 
the boats, which lay moered in the Sewer 
of Asnitres, better known as the Great 
Sewer. You can judge of the size of these 
boats by the fact that our whole party, 
numbering at least seventy-five, were stowed 
away intwo. This will also give some idea 
of the size of the sewer itself, a better idea, 
perhaps, than you will get by my saying 
that it is 18} feet wide and 14} feet high. 
Its width, you see, is about the same as 
that of the common city house and its 
hight almost as much again as that of an 
ordinary room, 

The sewage flows in a central channel 
from four to five feet deep and twelve feet 
wide—an easy ‘running jump”’ across if 
there were only space to run, but quite too 
much of a ‘“‘standing long jump”’ even for 
a champion leaper. This channel is bor- 
dered on either side by paved walks three 
feet wide and perfectly sweet, clean and 
dry, in fact, very respectable sidewaiks. 
A Parisian sewer is a great deal more than 
asewer. It is really a great tunnel witha 
variety of uses, only one of which is to 
conduct away waste water. The distribu- 
tion of fresh water is just as important a 
one, and to that end huge water conduits 
and service pipes are fastened to its walls. 
It also contains pneumatic postal tubes and 
telephone and telegraph wires. 

When we were comfortably placed in the 
boats the workmen on shore pulled us along 
at a moderate speed by means of long ropes 
attached to the gunwales, so that it seemed 
for all the world Iike riding on a roofed- 
over canal with a double towpath. There 
was a slight scum on the surface of the 
water but no bad odor came from it, the 
air being merely heavy and close as in 
the catacombs on the other side of the city. 
Our boat ride extended only down the Rue 
Royale to the Rue de Rivoli. When we 
arrived at the Place de la Concorde—a very 
different Place de la Concorde from that 


rae 
above ground, a sort of sewer junction jg 
fact—we found a party of sight-seers who 
had come from the opposite direction, They 
were waiting to take our places in the boats 
and we, it seemed, were to take their places 
in a number of open cars just vacated, 

We boarded the cars and set off along the 
smaller branch sewer of the Rue de |tiyo} 
at right angles to our former course. ‘These 
cars hold ten apiece and run on trar ways 
fixed along the edges of the channel. Like 
the boats they are propelled by men, each 
car requiring four, who push against four 
projecting iron arms. The pushers went 
very rapidly, so rapidly indeed that I felt 
as if I was descending a steep grade onan 
American hand car. By the dim light of 
the lanterns, of which each car had two, 
we were able to catch glimpses of the con- 
struction of the various smaller sewers, 
through some of which the waste water 
was pouring in with considerable force, 

At the corner of the Rue de Rivoli and tie 
Boulevard de Sebastopol the cars slowed up 
and changed their course by the aid ofa 
turntable. Then we were bowled down 
the Sebastopol Sewer even faster than be 
fore, the sensation being like the first plunge 
from a toboggan chute. At the Place du 
Chatelet the cars stopped. Then we climbed 
two other flights of carpeted stairs and 
stood in the fresh air again in the Place 
du Chatelet close by the Fountain of Vic- 
tory. We had been in the sewer just an 
hour. 





DO YOU KNOW HIM? 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D.D. 


Whether you do or do not know some 
person may depend upon what you mean by 
it. You think and say that you know some 
particular man because you have seen him 
pass your door so many times on his way to 
his business. You know his name. You 
are on speaking terms with him. Perhaps 
you shake hands with him occasionally. If 
you were asked whether you know Mr. B, 
you could, therefore, readily say that you 
do. But you do not. You know simplya 
citizen in the street. 

The same man is in his office, where he 
superintends machinery. Sometimes on the 
trestle-board he drafts wheels and shafting 
and boilers and tubes and sometimes invents 
some new combination of iron and stet! to 
multiply the wealth of the world. You 
have been in his workroom and have watched 
him. You say you know this man, but 
you do not; you know a master mechanic. 

But at the close of his day’s labor he goes 
to his home. At the gate two or three little 
children are waiting for him. He tosses the 
youngest up in the air and then the child 
clings to his neck. Two more, one on each 
side, hold his hands. His face is lighted 
up with a look entirely different from the 
emotionless and abstracted one which he 
had among the tools. You did not know, 
when you saw him two hours ago, what he 
was. He is a father now and he goes into 
his house and shuts the door with his chil 
dren. 

Now you think you know the man. You 
do not yet. At the proper hour he and his 
gather together and read some psalm of the 
inspired king, or some sweet portion of go 
pel, or some prophecy of the heavenly city, 
and then, amid his kneeling group, his heart 
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goes out in simple prayer and trust. Did 
you know him before that hour? Now you 
know the Christian man and the knowledge 
is complete. 

No, you do not know him yet, and you 
never will quite know him. He will by and 
by be alone and shut the door, and again 
kneel down and talk with his God, and ex- 
press his thanks for God’s goodness to him, 
and pour out the story of his wants, and 
bring his cares to his Father’s eye, and con- 
fess his spiritual need, and find his divine 
Master. He is hungering and thirsting— 
this man whose table is well spread—and he 
is filled. He is weak in his human nature— 
this man cool and calm and powerful among 
the workmen and the machines—and he be- 
comes strong. He is ignorant in his humil- 
ity—this man of skill in the powers and 
qualities of metals and steam and electric 
forcee—and there flows into his soul the di- 
vine light from above. Now, could you see 
this man in this hidden life there alone, you 
could finally say truthfully that you know 
this man. But you cannot see him there, 
for if you saw the kneeling form you could 
not see the inner soul, and you never will 
know him. Youcan approximate to knowl- 
edge in two ways. One way is by the per- 
ception of what overflows from that hidden 
life into the visible life of the man in all his 
relations to others, in all places and situa- 
tions where you thought you knew him, 
whether in the street with other men, or in 
his work, orin his home. The other way is 
by the appreciation of the wants which he 
earried into his hour of human solitude and 
the communion with the divine which he 
there found, an appreciation which is pos- 
sible only in kindred experience. Haw- 
thorne, in his weird philosophy of the taint 
of human nature, the most subtle and the 
saddest of all our writers, makes one who 
had been in the forest among the worshipers 
of the fallen archangel recognize by instinct 
the fact of some other one’s visit into the 
darkness, being also unable to hide himself 
from like recognition by every other. Than 
this fearful theory, how much more glorious 
is the consciousness of spiritual companion- 
ship which knows by an equal instinct the 
worshiper at the altar of God! 

But this presupposes the truth that one 
finds what he is seeking for in the way of 
knowledge. He will find spiritually what 
he is capable of seeking, and the result will 
correspond to his conception of that which 
is sought. One wants knowledge; knowl- 
edge of what? He may think he has ob- 
tained a correct conception of God. He 
knows what God is. But let us suppose 
that he finds God embodied in the awful 
and tremendous operations of physical law, 
in the cause and effect which control the 
earth and the seas, the planets and the or- 
bits, the suns and the stars. What has he 
found? Simply God as a master mechanic. 
To him God is merely running machinery. 
He is great, but He is only a magnified speci- 
men of the skillful man we found in his 
Workshops. Such a God is not the true God. 


He lacks even what the master mechanic . 


lacked of true manhood if you had not seen 
him When the children met him. And the 
children are not climbing upon the heart 
of the great engineer; they are clinging to 


their father, 


S : 
on time ago I saw a workman come 
the office of a surgeon with fingers 


mangled by. being caught in the cogs of 
some wheels of a cotton mill. The fingers 
were bleeding and the bones were hurt. He 
wanted help. The forces of the machines 
were, of course, divine, but the skill of the 
surgeon was infinitely more divine. The 
force of the machinery was mighty, but 
blind; the skill of the surgeon was intelli- 
gent and remedial. It is not enough to 
know only a God who has made machinery 
in which the fingers of the careless are 
mangled and broken. It is vastly more 
true to all the spiritual instincts that a bleed- 
ing and suffering soul can come to a real 
God who is the Saviour of sinners. Nor 
does one know God until he knows a God 
who can pardon his sins, create in him a 
clean heart, give him spiritual food and 
drink, supply him with strength, make his 
path light before him, comfort him in sor- 
row and give to him glimpses of paradise. 
He does not know God until he sees Him 
in His fullness. Nor can he know Him 
until he first sees himself as himself is, of a 
fallen human nature which absolutely needs 
regeneration by the Holy Ghost, a soul help- 
less without the divine power and yearning 
for that grace which is in the fullness of 
God through the eternal Son, in whose blood 
at Calvary was the expiation of the peni- 
tent’s sin. This is life eternal, that they 
might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Him whom Thou didst send, even Jesus 
Christ. 
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HONORING A NOBLE LAYMAN. 


BY REV. C. 8. SARGENT, ADAMS, MASS. 








On the evening of Feb. 21 a complimen- 
tary dinner was given to Cephas Brainerd, 
Esq., at the Holland House in New York 
City, upon his retirement from the chair- 
manship of the International Committee of 
the Y. M. C. A. after twenty-five years of ser- 
vice. In these years he has seen the organ- 
ization grow to its present power and has 
had a large part in creating that power. 
Mr. Brainerd is a successful lawyer but he 
might have been a far richer one had it not 
been for the months and years given in this 
life labor of love for his Lord. In this 
material, money-making age here shines a 
sign of better things. 

There were assembled at this dinner many 
multi-millionaires and statesmen and mer- 
chants, men whose interests were in all 
parts of the world and whose argosies were 
floating on all oceans. And they came to 
honor their fellow-citizen, not for his bril- 
liancy as pleader, though that is not to be 
forgotten, nor for his far-sighted sagacity as 
a counselor, though that has brought safety 
and fortune to many, but for his Christlike 
service of love to young men. Had he 
not been the brilliant, sagacious lawyer he 
could not have so enriched his service and 
made it of such priceless worth. He broke 
in his life a precious box of very costly 
offering, whose sweet savor shall be wafted 
down the ages. 

There was no false note of over praise in 
the words and letters of that evening ut- 
tered by governors, senators, warriors, mer- 
chants and ministers, all telling of love and 
gratitude and appreciation, Mr. William 
E. Dodge presided with inherited grace and 
speaker followed speaker, from Dr. Cuyler, 
who could hear no word on account of his 
deafness but who said he must speak, tilb 
General Howard, who stood with empty 


sleeve but full heart, brought his tribute 
with many others. The words of Justice 
Field and William M. Evarts with many, 
many others, till a new day was born in the 
darkness without, told of the high service 
of an unselfish man. 

And now what was the work at which he 
wrought, for to many he is an unknown 
man though all have seen the effect of his 
thought and plan. In 1866 the convention 
of the American Y. M. C, A. was held in Al- 
bany and then located the headquarters of 
its executive committee in New York City, 
where it has since continued. Before that 
the headquarters had been changed with 
the annual conventions. Soon after its re- 
moval to New York Mr. Brainerd was elected 
a member of the committee. In 1867 he 
was chosen chairman and continued to oc- 
cupy that position for twenty-tive full years. 
At the time when Mr. Brainerd assumed 
this responsible position the associations 
were small in number and in membership, 
poor in property and doing but little defi- 
nite work for young men. The committee 
of which he then became the head was only 
a committee for the oversight of the little 
work being done and supervising the feeble 
extension. There were no general agents to 
visit and direct, to oversee and advise. 

There were no state committees. There 
was only one asseciation building. What 
report was made was a little leaflet. The 
state committees, the general agents, the 
buildings and the systematizing of the pres- 
ent noble body were the fruit of the labor 
and thought of the national committee, of 
which Mr. Brainerd was the head, Their 
report is a volume filling hundreds of pages. 
Twenty-five years ago no state secretaries 
existed, now there are thirty-eight with 
sixty seeretaries employed by them and 
twenty-six secretaries employed by the in- 
ternational committee. A great work has 
been begun and is being vigorously carried 
on among railroad men, college students, 
Indians, the colored people of the South 
and the German young men of the North, 
Under the direct supervision of the inter- 
national committee in this quarter of a cen- 
tury has been developed the work in Japan, 
India, Mexico and Brazil. Look at these 
comparative statistics: 


1886 1892 
Associations reporting...............0.+.- 63 1,372 
Total membership..........++.-scessceeees 15,498 227,090 
Secretaries and other employed officers, 12 1,192 
Buildings............s00++ 1 





Value of buildings....... 
Fi ky an ee ween" 
Associations in colleges...............+. 
Railroad secretaries employed......... 

These figures tell but part of the story. 
Instead of being scattered bands they are 
all organized into a great army and they 
are working together as no other religious 
organization except the Roman Catholic 
Church, and even that is eclipsed in many 
ways. 

Many beautiful thoughts were borne on 
the loving words of the evening, but none 
exceeded in tender truth and Christian 
nobleness the expression of thoughtful ap- 
preciation of Mr. Brainerd himself when he 
refused the crown of glory for himself alone 
but would share it with the absent wife. 
Woman has often been praised and pledged, 
but never more nobly than by Gen. O. O. 
Howard, who spoke of the heroine at home 
who had made him brave on the field, and 
by Mr. Brainerd who told us that never in 
these years had he gone forth on his task 
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but in the sunlight of a cheerful ‘‘God- 
speed ’’ from the dear one of his home. 
i ala a 


“FATHER EELLS.” 


BY REV. L. H. HALLOCK, TACOMA, WN, 





A few minutes past midnight, on Feb. 16, 
Rev. Cushing Eells, D. D., of Tacoma, ten- 
derly known everywhere as “‘ Father Eells,” 
called for his diary and had this entry made, 
* Kighty-three years ago today I began this 
mortal life.’’ Two hours later he had en- 
tered upon the immortal life ‘“‘ with Christ, 
which is far better.”’ 





CUSHING 


EKLLS, D. D. 


REV. 


The Friday before he spent two hours in 
my study recounting the thrilling experi- 
ences of his early pioneer days as a mission- 
ary of the A. B. C. F. M. to the Indians of 
the Northwest, his associatioo with Dr. Mar- 
cus Whitman, who preceded him to this 
country by only two years, his repeated 
journeys of a thousand miles over the Cas- 
cade Mountains, absolutely alone en_ his 
faithful old sorrel horse, camping at night 
under the trees and armed with nothing 
more deadly than the ‘shield of faith ’’ and 
the ‘‘sword of the Spirit.’’ He told of the 
founding of Whitman College and the mar- 
velous providence, coupled with Christian 
heroism, which saved this vast wealth of 
territory to the American Union. We spoke 
of his future—the long, bright future—and 
of his trust in God. Then he passed out 
not to return. 

At the door he untied his horse, vigor- 
ously declined my proffered help and stand- 
ing beside his faithful beast on level ground 
placed his foot in the stirrup, swung him- 
self with the grace of youth into the saddle 
and rode off. On Sunday he rode to church 
—he always preferred that horse to the elec- 
tric car—and on his return home was seized 
with a chill, which terminated in pneumonia 
and heart failure. After a few hours of suf- 
fering his weary heart ceased at eighty-three 
and he entered into well-earned rest. It had 
been his prayer that he might live until his 
birthday. His last words to his pastor were: 
‘*T am very sick and do not know what the 
result will be, but I can say, ‘Thy will, O 
God, be done; I rest in Him.’ ” 

Thus passed away another historic char- 
aeter, one of God’s noblemen, a man 
of modest demeanor, independent and a 
stranger to fear, abstemious, energetic, be- 
loved. Fifty-five years of unabated fidelity, 
during which he went only once back East, 
and then on business for Whitman College, 
have left their lasting mark upon the reli- 
gious and educational interests of Washing- 
ton and always for good. 

Cushing Eells was a descendant in direct 
line of Samuel Eells, a major in Cromwell’s 


army, who came to America in 1661. Cush- 
ing became a Christian at fifteen, graduated 
from Williams College in 1834 and from 
East Windsor Theological Seminary in 1837. 
He was originally appointed to the Zulu 
Mission but the call was so urgent from this 
coast after Dr. Whitman’s arrival that the 
board decided to send him to what was then 
known as ‘‘Oregon’’—the greater Oregon, 
including all this great Northwest. The 
journey was made from Missouri nearly all 
the way on horseback, under protection of 
the American Fur Company to the Rockies 
and of the Hudson’s Bay Company thence 
to Walla Walla. In the spring of 1839 Mr. 
Eells and Dr. Walker were stationed at 
Tshimakian among the Spokane Indians, 
where they remained until 1848, after the 
massacre of Dr. Whitman, when they were 
removed to the Willamette Valley under es- 
cort of sixty Oregon volunteers on account 
of the imminent peril from hostile Indians. 
Those nine years of work seemed meager in 
results but after thirty-five years the seed 
had grown and two churches of 127 members 
remained as the fruit of that early sowing. 

Dr. Eells spent much time in teaching in 
what is now known as Pacific University at 
Forest Grove, Ore., and in other schools in 
the vicinity until 1861 when he returned to 
Walla Walla, the country then having been 
opened for settlement. He was appointed 
agent for the A. B. C. F. M. to sell its prop- 
erty six miles from that place, consisting of 
640 acres given by the Government as a 
grant to the mission. Standing on the spot 
made sacred by the blood of the martyred 
Whitman, the memories of those historic 
years crowded upon him, and it seemed to 
him sacrilege to sell it, leaving no monu- 
ment to that national benefactor. The price 
of the land was not large but was more 
than he could pay, but he bought it and 
gave one-half to found Whitman College, 
consecrated to the memory of Dr. Marcus 
Whitman. Raising two successive crops by 
hard labor of himself and his son, he com- 
pleted the purchase and made the initial 
donation. He became its first teacher, and 
from 1872 was honored president of its 
board of trustees. It was he who secured 
its charter, built its first building out of the 
labors of self-denial and economy, nobly 
shared by the devoted Mrs, Eells, and he 
has been its constant benefactor during all 
the years of its struggling existence, and its 
whole being is due to his unwearied service 
and generous bestowments. Whitman Col- 
lege is a monument to Dr. Whitman, but 
not less to Dr. Eells! 

In 1877, his sons having removed to the 
western part of the State, Father Eells went 
back to the east side of the Cascades, riding 
on his old horse (now twenty-four years of 
age) over the mountains, and devoted him- 
self to pioneer work, establishing churches 
at Colfax, Cheney, Medical Lake and many 
other places with great success. Gathering 
the people he preached, and, having made 
converts, would organize a church, remain- 
ing as its pastor until the people were well 
compacted and another secured, and then 
move on to new conquests. This twelve 
years’ service was one of the most fruitful 
periods of his life, and no man living is so 
tenderly endeared to those men, both red 
and white, east of the mountains as Father 
Fells. 

Only last September he made the long 
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journey from Tacoma to that country, and 
there on the spot where he preached his 
first sermon to the Indians in 1838 he dedj. 
cated, in September, 1892, a house of God at 
Chawelah, and the last thing he did before 
his death was to pay the bill for a bell which 
he gave to that chureh. It was his favorite 
custom on completion of a church to make 
it a final gift of a bell, which shall “ preach 
the gospel after my lips are still.” 

A few years ago one of the Sunday school 
missionaries in Washington was burned ont, 
Father Eells had once himself suffered the 
same calamity. A few days after the fire 
the missionary received a note inclosing 
fifty dollars with only these words, “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens and so fulfill the law 
of Christ.’ It was like him. For some 
months past he had been preparing his ac- 
counts to leave and last week he said: “ Al] 
is done now. The bell is paid for.” He 
lived a week more, then died in peace to 
meet the reward of the faithful. 

At least six churches in Washington he 
organized and was the pastor of them all for 
some years. ‘To each, and to many more, 
he was a most generous contributor, though 
spending the merest trifle upon his own 
gratification. He received his D. D. from 
the Pacific University, to whose funds he 
was agenerous contributor. His wife passed 
on before him in 1878, and his two sons, 
Hon. Edwin Eells, Indian Agent on Puget 
Sound since 1871, and Rev. Myron Eells of 
Skokomish, still survive him. 

Whitman College and many a feeble 
church and many a Christian Indian have 
lost their best friend. Who will commemo- 
rate Father Eells and his heroic service by 
an endowment of Whitman College, conse- 
erated to the memory and work of two noble 
Christian heroes! ‘ An Eells professorship 
in Whitman CoHege!’? Who? 


ten ee 


THE CHINESE EXPULSION AND 
WHAT IT MAY LEAD TO. 


BY REV. ISAAC PIERSON, HAMILTON, N. Y. 


In 1868 Anson G. Burlingame, our retiring 
minister to China, received a commission 
from China which brought him, in company 
with two Chinese officials of corresponding 
rank, to our country and to ten other coun- 
tries with offers of friendly international in- 
tercourse. The commission was everywhere 
heartily received and a new treaty was 
soon enacted between this country and 
China. By its provisions the want of labor- 
ers on the Pacific coast was happily met, for 
Chinese brawn and patience came and built 
for us the first national highway over the 
desert and made possible the developmentof 
numberless industries beyond the Rockies. 

But the patient industry and thrift of 
these sons of Asia soon revealed to the 
less thrifty sons of Europe in our midst 4 
powerful competition, and when a decade of 
this industry and competition had passed 
the hoodlums of the Pacific coast had al 
ready made great trouble for the Chinese in 
riots and bloodshed and had begun to foree 
their verdict upon legislatures, and, for bet- 
ter or for worse, that verdict was hard and 
legislation began to curtail the open-handed 
hospitality of our generous country. 

In 1880, when it became apparent that @ 
new congress would be forced with 4 new 
presidential term to inaugurate 4 national 
system of restriction, President Hayes very 
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wisely sent to China a commission which 
arranged in advance with China a treaty 
so far modifying the Burlingame treaty 
that, without offense to China, the United 
States ‘should at will regulate, limit or 
suspend the coming of Chinese laborers to 
the United States but not absolutely pro- 
hibit it.” The chairman of that commis- 
sion was James B. Angell, president of 
the University of Michigan, the newly ap- 
pointed minister to China, and would that 
our country might send as official repre- 
sentatives to those heathen nations more 
men like President Angell or like Colonel 
Denby, who has already served under two 
administrations and is now likely to remain 
under a third. 

3y the treaty which this commission ar- 
ranged with China our impending legisla- 
tion was freed from a depth of dishonor 
which it would certainly have incurred but 
for the President’s foresight. That com- 
mission also entered the first friendly inter- 
national protest against the accursed traffic 
in opium, and the two nations in the new 
treaty branded the drug as contraband. 
This act of justice and honor has gone a 
long way in mollifying the indignation of 
China in respect to the injustice and dis- 
honor of subsequent adverse legislation. 

This treaty was followed by restrictive 
legislation, which, while allowing Chinese 
to enter our land for ‘‘ teaching, trade, 
travel, study and curiosity,’’ forbade for ten 
years (from May 6, 1882) any more Chinese 
laborers coming here, and so hedged it 
about that even those Chinese who had 
been in America and returned to China 
found it difficult to get back again to this 
land. 

But Spartan endurance is equaled by Chi- 
nese patience and they made the most of 
their trying circumstances. Indeed, not a 
few, wishing to visit their native land, 
turned the vigilance of Uncle Samuel to 
their profit by stealthily crossing the line 
to Canada and openly recrossing it. Arrest 
was certain and, as Canada refused to allow 
them to be sent over there again, our vigi- 
lant uncle paid their fares by rail to the 
Pacific and by steamer to China. These 
artless Asiatics reasoned that ‘‘it’s an ill 
Wind that blows nobody good.” 

These restrictions, with their evasions, 
went on until last May, when legal insult 
was added to legal injury and, whether in- 
tended or not, a serious affront was offered 
to the proud old empire that for a quarter 
of acentury has been walking with us as a 
“sister nation.” If any one will question 
the injury or the affront let him suppose 
the case reversed and Americans to receive 
alike treatment from China. 

It was then enacted by Congress that 
every Chinaman in America should have his 
hame enrolled in a roll gallery and his pic- 
ture enrogued in a rogue gallery. This 
seemed a master stroke of legislation. It 
was liké a Chinese net—the meshes were so 
fine that even a pinfish could not es pape; 
but while admittedly penny wise it begins 
to look somewhat pound foolish. If the 
humble house servants on the Pacific coast 
(and they command $30 to $40 a month) and 
the cheerful, hard-working laundrymen all 
over the land would only comb down their 
pride and smother their manliness so far as 
‘© come bravely forward and register their 
hames and have their pictures taken for the 
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police to consult, the project might succeed, 
but the trouble is they have no ambition to 
do any such thing and the nation is re- 
duced to one of four courses. Either it 
must seek out and forcibly enroll and pho- 
tograph every Chinaman; or it must seek out 
the non-complying ones and, after allowing 
them time to close their businesses, trans- 
port them to China; or it must repeal its 
obnoxious law; or, finally, see it go by de- 
fault. 

Meanwhile, as to the Chinese, in homely 
phrase, they ‘‘don’t scare worth a cent,” 
but merely keep industriously at their work 
and bide the result. But they will not be 
found napping, for they are already prepar- 
ing to make a vigorous legal contest and 
bring their cause before that court of justice 
whose renown fills the world—the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

But there is still another side to the mat- 
ter and this is far more important and may 
have results we little desire to see. I refer 
to the situation in China. As yet the masses 
there are indifferent. They care but little 
for the fortunes or the. misfortunes of the 
comparatively few Chinese in this country. 
So far as they know anything about the mat- 
ter they leave it to their officials. That is 
what they have officials for. 

But it is far otherwise with these officials 
and the educated classes. They are exceed- 
ingly jealous of the honor of their country 
and the more so because the intercourse of 
China with other nations has been of so re- 
cent origin. 

. As to the manner in which their ill will 
may reveal itself there is little likelihood of 
much, if any, retaliatory legislation. The 
Chinese statesmen are too shrewd for that 
course. They will not thus obscure the 
stigma which they know will surely follow 
all such discourtesies of nations. They 
know that a few years hence it will be a 
cause of shame to us. 

But they have learned the art of harrying 
an enemy rather than risk an open battle, 
and this is the method they are apparently 
pursuing in this matter. A’ few months ago 
the American Methodist Episcopal Mission 


bought a house at Tsang-chou, thirty miles 


north of Tientsin. There was no flaw in the 
title nor in the method they pursued in get- 
ting it, but the local magistrate made it im- 
possible for them to take possession and by 
punishing the parties who had sold turned 
popular sentiment against them and finally 
compelled them to receive back their money. 
These acts, with a public proclamation, have 
shut up the town against them for the time 
and probably for years to come. 

Should a native Christian need the protec- 
tion of law an American missionary would 
hardly dare at the present time to present 
his cause before a local magistrate for fear 
it might make it the more difficult to obtain 
justice, and should any lawless injury befall 
the missionary himself he would find every 
possible obstruction raised to delay or de- 
feat redress. 

This anti-American sentiment travels all 
over the land and the local officials are every- 
where ready quietly to hamper any of our 
nationals or to allow the people to annoy or 
even to harass them in anything that may 
arise, and the roughs, knowing this atti- 
tude of their rulers, may, at any time or 
place, take advantage of it and with im- 
punity bring much evil upon them. Any 
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petty misunderstanding with a driver or a 
boatman or a huckster may be fanned into 
great proportions and even lead to a riot. 

Recent letters from China all tell us the 
situation is critical and our friends are en- 
deavoring and praying that no cause for 
misunderstanding may arise. No purchase 
of new premises will be made, nor is any 
new building likely to be erected nor any 
extended journey to be undertaken. On all 
hands our brethren in China, whether mis- 
sionaries or merchants or officials, are bend- 
ing every endeavor to tide over the present 
evil days until some solution is found for 
the unfortunate, not to say ridiculous, posi- 
tion of today. But, notwithstanding their 
care, there may arise through the winter 
and spring disturbances which shall cause 
great injury to schools and dispensaries and 
churches that have been planted in tears 
and nourished with lifeblood, or even such 
as shall endanger precious lives. 

But amidst all this trouble it is gratifying 
to note the evidences of loyalty to Christ 
on the part of native Christians. One ex- 
ample is enough, but it is not a solitary 
case. In the far western province of Sz- 
chuen there occurred Jast summer a drought 
of such duration as to awaken the fears of 
the masses that it might lead to a famine. 
In the city of Sung-pan, which is near the 
border of Thibet, a noble English mission- 
ary, Mr. Polhill-Turner, and his family were 
quietly dwelling in their own hired house 
and daily preaching the gospel and healing 
the sick. There were in the city, as in 
every city in China, ‘‘men of the baser 
sort,’’ and they persuaded many that these 
missionaries were somehow responsible for 
the drought, and on July 29 a mob gathered 
at their humble abode and, with little re- 
gard for their protestations of innocence or 
for their unprotected condition, tore down 
their house and luted it. The missionaries 
and two Christian servants were beaten and 
bound and driven through the streets out 
of the city. Here a military mandarin came 
to their rescue and, for fear of the people, 
played the part of Pilate and brought the 
party bound as prisoners to his yamen; 
then, ‘‘ wishing to appease the people, he 
asked the two servants if they were willing 
to be beaten in the stead of Mr. and Mrs. 
Polhill-Turner, saying that if they did not 
consent he could not answer for the conse- 
quences. The brave men willingly consented 
and they were forthwith beaten in the usual 
manner with a stick across the back of the 
thighs, each receiving the number of one 
thousand blows.’ I once saw two men 
beaten in a Chinese yamen. ‘The proced- 
ure was like that described in our diction- 
aries under the word ‘ bastinado.”’ The 
beating was received upon the bare thighs 
from bamboo laths, which were about 
twenty-seven inches long and as thick and 
as wide as a man’s three fingers. A hun- 
dred blows is considered severe punish- 
ment, but these Chinese Christians received, 
and that voluntarily, ten times that number. 

Their loyalty to Jesus and their devotion 
to His apostles was simply grand. May 
God reward them for their heroic suffer- 
ings and may their cup of blessing, if they 
survived the beating, be filled to the brim. 
While our Christian nation is rudely ex- 
pelling these Chinese perhaps we could sit 
at the feet of some of them and learn lessons 
of consecration and manly courage. 
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The Home. 
COMFORTED. 


[’'d just been desperate all that day; I couldn't stand 
one thing more. 

The work was piling and piling up, like an awful 
mountain before. 

I gave my dishcloth a twist and wring—the wring 
of my bitterest mood— 

And said, “If the Lord is tender, or cares, He'll 
show me a token for good.” 


And Milly turned, as she stood outside, in her pretty, 
new figured gown. 

1 saw the tears in her big blue eyes. 
They seemed to drown 

A little of all I was suffering. 
said she, 

** Perhaps He 
look to see. 


God bless her! 
She waited, and then 


sends us some tokens that we do not 


” 


When she was gone I sat down and cried, with my 
head on the old red shawl; 

I almost thought there wasn’t a God to plan for this 
world at all! 

But after I'd cried my tears away | thought of what 
Milly had said 

I thought of it all the afternoon and when I had 
gone to bed. 


In the morning I went to the door, and there was 
my cactus at last in bloom— 

A great, read, glorious blossom that had burst ‘twixt 
the light and the gloom. 

And when I looked deep into its heart I felt a kind 
of an awe; 

That sheaf of stamens, that perfect cup! 
wasn’t all I saw. 


But that 


I gazed at the gnarly, prickly plant, so bare and 
crooked and dry, 

With that blossom just like a rosy star dropped out 
of the morning sky, 

Then sank to my knees beside the door, and there, 
on the cold, wet sod, 

1 knew there was One who cared for me, and He 
was the loving God. 


For, O, if He has the power to make such a flower, 
by love divine, 

Perhaps He will bring a pure, white soul from such 
a poor life as mine. 

It is dry and twisted and dreary, filled up with my 
household dust ; 

But, ah, I have seen His token, and I know I can 
wait and trust. 


Somehow the day became solemn, and long ere the 
sun was low 

I took the Bible and read the words I had treasured 
so long ago. 

The stars, they whispered 
great Heart over me; 

And I prayed, as | pray with every night, *‘ Lord, 
open my eyes to see.” 

Ellen Hamlin Butler. 


immortal things of a 


The Chicago people are setting a fashion 
in invitations which is worthy of becoming 
general and permanent. Anunusual burden 
of hospitality will be laid upon the residents 
of that city the coming season and many of 
them are adopting the sensible plan of speci- 
fying the particular date at which they wish 
their friends to arrive and depart. There is 
not the least discourtesy in this arrange- 
ment, which is customary among English 
people, and to resent or be sensitive at hav- 
ing the limits of one’s stay thus defined 
evinces ignorance of the forms of good so- 
ciety. An invitation need be none the less 
gracious or cordial because it sets the time 
of departure as well as arrival and the 
custom once universally established would 
doubtless be most satisfactory to both en- 
tertainer and entertained. 


Renan wrote in his memoirs: “I think the 
judgment at the great day for men will be 
none other than the judgment of the women 
they have known, countersigned by God Al- 
mighty.” 


Here we find a superb tribute to 


the refining influence’ of wives, mothers and 
sisters and the uplift and adherence to noble 
standards which they compel in the men 
who love or reverence them. Equal to it is 
the story told of Secretary of Agriculture 
Morton, whose wife died some years ago. 
Upon the stone marking her grave he placed 
the names of the surviving children as being 
her offspring and, summoning them to the 
grave, said to them that if at any time they 
did aught that was contrary to the princi- 
ples inculcated by their loving mother, if at 
any time they brought disgrace upon her 
name, their names would be removed from 
the stone upon her grave. 


Now it is the domestic cook who ‘“ must 
go.’ At least such is the verdict of a writer 
in the last Nineteenth Century, who believes 
that the next advance in co-operative labor 
schemes lies in the abolition of individual 
kitchens.- He sees no more reason for hav- 
ing all our food cooked within our own 
domiciles than for continuing to make our 
own candles instead of lighting our houses 
from a great central supply station far away. 
He outlines a plan for furnishing meals 
from outside to a group of 3,500 persons, 
representing 270 households, and shows con- 
clusively that it could be done for less cost 
than if cooked in the kitchen of each fam- 
ily. Something of this sort, on a small 
scale, has been tried in American cities but 
was not satisfactory. If our English broth- 
ers, however, give practical demonstration 
of the feasibility of doing away with the 
waste and wages of household cooks we on 
this side of the Atlantic will gladly follow 


in the reform. 
oe 


OTHER-WORLDLINESS. 
BY MRS. M. E. SANGSTER. 


I suppose no question presents itself more 
constantly to the mind of a conscientious 
Christian woman than one which may be 
formulated after this manner: ‘How far 
may I venture into worldly amusements 
and recreations and yet retain my influence 
on the side of religion? Is it right for me 


_to do this or that thing which my husband 


and sons plead for me to do, to go here or 
there with my young daughters? Where 
shall [ draw the line between fidelity to the 
highest duty and weak compliance with the 
persuasions of my friends?” 

It would help those of us who are some- 
times hard beset on such points as this to 
remember that there is never for the Chris- 
tian any real conflict between duty and 
inclination. Right is eternally right and 
wrong is everlastingly wrong. But we, 
poor, finite creatures—easily biased, easily 
prejudiced, freighted by traditions of the 
past, swayed more than we imagine by the 
opinions of those around us—may well be 
perplexed and troubled when we endeavor 
to govern our conduct from the outside by 
a set of arbitrary rules. The letter killeth. 
It is the spirit that giveth life. 

Our Lord said in that marvelous prayer 
of His for His disciples, ‘‘I pray not that 
Thou shouldst take them out of the world, 
but that Thou shouldest keep them from 
the evil.” The world is our present home, 
our sphere of action, our battle ground, our 
schoolroom, our vineyard given us to till. 
To one life appeals with certain interests 
and brings certain responsibilities. To an- 
other life also comes, full-handed and stern 





browed, but with entirely different tasks 
and obligations. Each to his own Master 
standeth or falleth. No individual hag q 
right to dictate in definite and particular 
things as to what another may or may 
not do. 

The main and most important element jn 
Christian conduct is the motive which ani- 
mates it. No gauge except that which tips 
Ithuriel’s spear can estimate the uncon. 
scious impressiveness of a noble Christian 
life. Not long ago, on a brilliant social 
occasion, I saw in the midst of a nota. 
ble group a lovely woman, a woman whose 
days are spent in rare self-sacrifice, whose 
smile is a)ways ready, on whose lips is al- 
ways the law of kindness. So soon as she 
entered the room the atmosphere had seemed 
to soften and brighten, and when somebody 
said to her neighbor, ‘‘ There is dear Miss 
H.,’’ I was not surprised to hear the reply, 
‘‘Tam so glad. She keeps us all at high- 
water mark,”’ 

Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor, in a little 
book entitled The Christian in Society, 
says, ‘In settling such questions we should 
have reference not to the fashion of our 
circle or the gratification of our own curi- 
osity but to the glory of God.’’ A shrewd 
old Scotch capitalist gave this advice to a 
young man entering business, ‘‘Aye give 
yourself the benefit of the doubt.” 

If conscience troubles us, if our spiritual 
grade is lowered, by a certain course, ought 
we not to make it a matter of earnest prayer? 
Ought not other-worldliness to be a distinet- 
ive sign in or of the Christian in this 
world? I heard a young man say not long 
ago, in reference to a girl friend: ‘‘A fellow 
is better for knowing her. She never lowers 
her standard.” 


GETTING THE START OF SATAN. 
BY EDITH EK, METCALY. 


A while ago in one of our mission hall 
meetings for mothers in Chicago I asked a 
question and received an answer which set 
me to thinking. The one who answered my 
question was a mother’s boy just entering 
manhood. He was dressed rather better 
than some who come in here and had a 
worldly, careless look which I did not like. 
He stood at the back of the hall looking on 
as if he didn’t care at all about the meeting 
and I thought it strange that he stayed. 

‘Are you serving our Saviour?’ was the 
question I asked. 

‘*No, madam,” he replied, ‘‘ not just now. 
I’m serving mammon and I’ve found out 
that one thing your Bible says is true—that 
I can’t serve both at once.” 

“My Bible! Haven't you any Bible?” I 
said to him, Then he pulled out of bis 
pocket a little red Testament. It had his 
name written in it and looked as if his 
mother gave it to him. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I carry this around ak 
ways in my pocket. I’ve a sort of an idea 
it may keep me from being utterly lost, but 
I haven’t read it for years.” 

** And why not?”’ 

Then he told all about it. The story will 
surely make your hearts ache, too. 

‘‘T could have been a Christian once. MY 
mother is a Christian, but the passion for 
money making got hold of me. 1’ ve a talent 
for it and I’ve gone on till I don't care for 
another thing but just money and I’ve lost 
sight of all the heavenly things.” 
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He then went on to say that he had been 
educated in a military school and that they 


studied the Bible there. But he would keep 
repeating these sad words: “I know the 
way of salvation today. I know it just as 
well as you do. I know I’m going straight 
on to my everlasting ruin. T do it with my 
eyes open, but I can’t help it. I’ve seen 
every blessed holy desire and purpose I ever 
had just wither away before my eyes, and J 
can’t feel any more about it.”’ 

But there was almost a little sob down 
underneath his voice, and I believe he did 
care more than he knew, poor fellow! 

“Why did you come in here if you did 
not care at all?” 

“Q, perhaps in a moment of caring. I am 
uneasy about my soul sometimes for a little, 
because I always meant to be different from 
this, but the whole drift of my life is toward 
the money and eternal ruin.”’ 

What was there to say but the old words 
of warning? He knew those. ‘‘ Yes, yes,”’ 
he kept saying, ‘* F know that ‘the wages of 
I know—you don’t have to 
emphasize it to me. I know that awful 
question, ‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
lose his .own 


sin is death,’ 


gain the whole world and 
soul?’ but I say I’ve got to going and I can’t 
stop! "7 

“God could stop you. 
Him?” 

“Pray, do you mean? I can't pray! I 
haven't any feeling!’’ But at last, when he 
saw my great earnestness, he said: ‘I'll 
kneel down in my room tonight—I can’t 
here—and try to pray, and I'll begin read- 
ing the Bible again, but it will probably all 
be a failure, It’s easy for you to talk; you 
don’t know the strength of this temptation 
that grips me.”’ 

He went out then into the darkness and I 
have never seen him again. That night I 
fell on my knees before God, feeling truly 
that I did not know. God knew when He 
put such solemn words in His holy book: 
The love of money is the root of all evil,” 
“How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter in.” God pitied this young man as 
He pitied, yea, loved, that other youth who 
turned away from Him sorrowful because 
he had great possessions. But with God all 
things are possible, and so for his sake and 
for his mother’s sake I’ve given him a place 
in my daily prayer and alongside of him the 
multitude of others like him in this money- 
blinded city. 

And now, mothers, I want to ask you a 
question or two, Isn't it possible that this 
state of things might have been helped at 
the very beginning? I cannot help wonder- 
ing what sort of a Christian that mother 
Was. Might not she have got hold of that 
boy first, before the love ef money got 
hold of him? Suppose she had filled his 
mind full of thoughts about Ged, of love for 
Him and work for Him, could she not have 
£0t the start of Satan? 

Perhaps, and that is the saddest of all, 
her heart and thought were absorbed in 
something else. Perhaps'God was not first 
in her own heart, and so she missed the 
chance of making Him first in her boy’s, 
and finds it out now—all too late. 

The text of this little sermon I have 
Preached is just this, ‘Seek ye first the 
* God! It does not matter what 

something is that takes God’s 
Place--it happened to be money with this 


Did you ever ask 


boy of whom I have told you. With others 
it may be something else, but whatever so 
absorbs our thought as to crowd out God 
is deadly to the soul. 

O, mothers, for your own sake and the 
sake of your children, make God first in all 
your plans, and then try with all your migbt 
to make Him first in your children’s hearts, 
so that at the last no child of yours can say 
as that poor dying fellow, of whom Mr. 
Moody spoke on Sunday, said: ‘‘ 1’ ve missed 
it—missed the chance of eternal life’’—and 
you be obliged to feel that it was partly 
your fault! 

beige te DaNvaeeete 


A MIRAOLE OF LOVE. 


I knew a man who seemed a soulless thing, 
A hopeless plodder in a dreary way, 
Careful in nothing, save that day by day 
His humble task its small reward might bring. 
His world was girdled by a narrow ring 
Of common duties, knowing not the sway 
Of pains and pleasures moving finer clay ; 
So dull content reigned as his chosen king. 


But one day Love came knocking at his heart 
With mighty passion, fearing not defeat ; 
And, like a man awakened out of sleep, 
He felt new life through all his being start— 
A noble impulse, new and strangely sweet 
And walked where stars in mighty orbits sweep. 
, —George E. Day, in Chautauquan. 
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A DAY IN MAROH. 
BY ELLEN ©. PRATT. 

The ground had become almost bare of 
snow and the lengthening days had pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ Spring is athand.”’ The willows 
had felt it and their upper branches were 
wearing a more golden tint than mid-win- 
ter had shown. The pussy willows had 
been sure of it and had thrown off the snug, 
brown coats in which they were tightly 
wrapped and had put on their silver gray 
spring suits, softer than a baby’s cheek. 
The maples had known it and their topmost 
buds were swelling and blushing .rosy red. 
The blue birds had heralded it with a low, 
sweet warble and like bits of azure they had 
flashed here and there on the bare, brown 
trees. Even robins have been reported as 
on a silent tour of inspection. 

Suddenly winter, who seemed to have 
loosed his hold on the earth, reasserts him- 
self. 
ing snowflake, then another and another, 
till the whole air is full of the soft, fleecy 
morsels, not driven by a storm wind but 
dropping lightly as rose leaves and trans- 
forming the brown earth till it looks like a 
piece of the ‘‘ New Jerusalem coming down 
from God out of heaven, prepared as 2 bride 
adorned for her husband.’’ Certainly no 
mortal bride ever rejoiced in such vest- 
ments. 

In almost unearthly radiance every tree 
stands after his kind, every herb after his 
kind. No sunny Pacific islands could show 
under their blue waters more wonderful 
forests of coral than these Northern trees, 
transformed by the miracle of the snow. 
The upright, symmetrical maple, the grace- 
ful, swaying elm, the lithe weeping willow, 
the gnarled old apple tree, all look like 
glorified spirits of their summer shapes. 
The pine trees are wonderful in their ermine 
robes; the red twigs of the dogwood blush 
through the white veil like a modest bride, 
and every little shrub has a beauty of its 
own. All harsh lines are softened, all un- 
sightly things hidden or made beautiful— 


The gray clouds send down a flutter-, 


even the old board fence is carved in whitest 
marble. 

Our little friends in feathers and fur do 
not appreciate all this loveliness. The win- 
ter birds had left us when the melting snow 
had given them back their old, wild haunts, 
but today, before we can eat our own break- 
fast, here they are again clamoring for theirs. 

That harsh, cross scream is unmistakable; 
the blue jay has come back to us, crying for 
daily bread, like some other folks who only 
pray in adversity, but the dear Lord sets the 
example of being kind to the unthankful 
and ill-deserving, so, blue jay, you are thrice 
welcome to breakfast. One of your enemies 
has suggested that the queer, black line 
around your throat means that you are run- 
ning away from the hangman, but enemies 
do say hateful things sometimes. 

A little work with the snow shovel and we 
have prepared a table in the wilderness and 
spread it with seeds and crumbs. Here 
come the boarders from all directions—tidy 
little snow birds, who have been great stran- 
gers lately, blithe chickadees with their 
merry call or, again, with the plaintive kee- 
dee, sounding far away and sweet as a spir- 
it’s voice. Of course English sparrows come 
too, but God-cares for sparrows, even Eng- 
lish ones, so why should not we? Besides, 
they are not all of foreign blood, some are 
our very own, Yonder is a song sparrow, 
always an early and a welcome herald of 
the spring, and a tree sparrow with his 
chestnut crown and white wing-bars is pick- 
ing daintily at the hemp seed. 

A downy woodpecker, with a back like a 
speckled mackerel and a breast like the 
snow, alights on the elm tree and backs sol- 
emnly down its trunk to feast on the piece of 
suet fastened there; and a nut hatch, in his 
pretty suit of gray and blue, walks down 
head first to the same dainty. 

Several of our boarders today seem to be 
of doubtful reputation, for, with a hoarse, 
hungry caw, a big crow alights for a mo- 
ment on the nut tree, then drops down and 
flies away with the biggest crumb on the 
ground. A gray squirrel, with swift, long 
leaps that half bury him in snow, comes 
to the table and sits down upon it, address 
ing himself steadily to the cracked corn. 
The little birds do not seem to mind him, 
nor owe him a grudge for the nests of theirs 
he may have rifled last summer. 

But the wind has risen and is. shaking 
the beauty from bough and twig. It is 
gone “like the baseless fabric of a dream,”’ 
and only the bare, brown trees remain. 
The day in March is again of the earth 
earthy. 

‘BUSY LITTLE FINGERS. 

When our children were old enough to be 
allowed to sit up an hour or two after the 
early winter evening supper we began to 
read aloud to them from Walter Scott’s 
novels, It is wonderful how children, as 
well as older people, enjoy these stories 
and what a preparation they gain through 
them for the study of history. The Talis- 
man and Ivanhoe introduce them to the 
Crusades and early English history, while 
Kenilworth, The Abbot, The Monastery, 
and Woodstuck lead them on from Tudor 
to Stuart. For several successive winters 
these family readings with the children 
were much enjoyed. by all and the larger 
part of Scott’s stories were read. 
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One child wanted to be doing something 


during the reading. The mother allowed 
her to draw. The father was afraid she 
could not also listen to what was read. 
The child insisted that she heard every 
word and the mother remembered that the 
Baroness Biinsen used to busy herself with 
sketching while some one was reading to 
her, and so the child was allowed to con- 
tinue her drawing and apparently was as 
much profited as any one by the reading. 
And why not? Plain sewing and fancy 
work do not hinder one from listening. 
The work is mechanical and does not dis- 
tract the mind. 

Could not penmanship be practiced in 
this way? Theaverage boy is a poor writer. 
He hates to write. The half hour devoted 
to the copy-book is irksome to him. Could 
he not be induced to write slowly and with 
care, copying faithfully the beautiful exam- 
ples in the book, if he were at the same time 
listening to an interesting story? If this 
plan could not be tried in school, where 
some supervision and correction is neces- 
sary, would it not be a good home exercise 
to supplement instruction? More 
freedom might be allowed than would be 
possible in school. Practice, which aimed 
at graceful capital letters and perfect loops, 
would soon limber the fingers of the grow- 
ing boy, and any degree of success would 
inspire him to improve more. His work 
would become play. Listening to a story 
and being allowed to use his hands at the 
same time he would be led along pleasantly 
into a knowledge of something useful and 
into the practice of an accomplishment 
which is often undervalued when one is pre- 
paring for active life. L. A. K. 


school 


THAT CLUB OF EIGHT.* 


BY SARAH PARR. 


CHAPTER VI, LURED TO THE 


LADDER, 


FOOT OF THE 


In the moment's dead silence Cassan- 
dra flew to the kitchen and back. She car- 
ried a house-cloth, dustpan, whisk and pail. 
In the hall she encountered Millicent, hur- 
rving breathless, radiant. 

‘‘O, I was coming for you,”’ panted the 
girl, eagerly. 

Cassandra was a priceless household gem, 
but like all gems she had her limitations of 
luster. The radiant gladness of the young 
face was too much. She stopped, amazed 
and ireful she burst out: ‘‘ Ef you don’ look 
happy, I ‘elar’, an’ dat bucket-table an’ 
lubly wase ob roses all in slibers! I knowed 
what it war de minute de cra ’— 

‘**Mammy Cassandra, I’m delighted!” 
whispered Millicent, joyously, rubbing a 
blooming cheek against the fine bronze of 
Cassandra's, ‘‘And, mammy dear, I’m so 
proud! My boys are crushed, ashamed— 
everything they should be. It’s astonish- 
ing. But you must look very severe.”’ 

‘IT reckon dem’s jes’ de looks dey’ll cotch, 
Miss Milly. J ain’ no ways proud jes’ now.”’ 
She went on, glancing neither to the right 
nor left. 

The boys were huddled disconsolately to- 
gether a little way from the wreck. A low 
murmur was passing from lip to lip. 

‘It was you done it, Jim.” 

“No it warn’t now, Dick Dean. 
you a-pushin’ a-bind me.” 


It war 
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But at sight of Cassandra’s clouded aspect 
every tongue was still. Millicent, looking 
very grave, went to the violinist and con- 
ferred with him in low tones. Presently 
Cassandra, rubbing at the wet carpet with 
the vigor of suppressed wrath, felt a little 
head burrowing at her arm. 

It was Billy Gregg’s. He faltered, ab- 
jectly: ‘‘ It war me as done it, Mammy Cas- 
sandra.’ He had caught the ‘‘mammy” 
from Millicent. ‘‘I tumbled over it, an’ the 
rest all a-top me as we scrouged up to the 
fiddle.” 

The mother heart was strong and warm 
in Cassandra’s bosom and “ mammy’’ was 
ever a moving title. She looked around at 
the pitiful face. Then, her own softening 
beautifully, she whispered, ‘‘ Nebber you 
min’, Billy. You’s mammy’s lill boy. Jes’ 
you all tell Miss Milly you’s sorry an’ she’ll 
fergib you, like a angel, an’ start up de 
music makers.”’ 

In a second Billy was at Millicent’s side. 

‘“T ’clar’ ter man,’’ muttered Cassandra, 
as she retired with her pail of fragments to 
the slow measure of the interrupted solo, 
‘*dar’s suffin’ orful subdu’n’ in de wi’lin. 
I’s all melted down like a lill lump ob ice 
un’er a hot coal, an’ jes’ boun’ ter let dat 
Club ob Eight get de better ob me.” 

Millicent’s tact soon restored happiness. 
But the disaster was not lost upon her 
mercurial young guests. Though roused to 
the wildest enthusiasm by the delightful 
music not once did they burst into clamor. 
And they were grateful. Millicent’s devo- 
tion had penetrated their tough young 
hearts. Left alone with her at the moment 
of parting, they poured out a medley of 
thanks, penitent promises and exuberant 
delight. 

‘*Then,’’ said Millicent, ‘I suppose I 
may depend upon your spending every 
Thursday evening with me?” 

‘*O Miss Millicent!"’ 

Not a word more could they speak—even 
breath failed them for a moment—then 
there was a guttural murmur of repressed 
shouts and a mad display of whole and 
tattered handkerchiefs. 

‘*Now,”’ pursued Millicent, gayly, as the 
tempest lulled, ‘‘I want the club to vote. 
Shall I engage Professor B to give us 
a singing lesson every Thursday evening? 
I mean a regular drilling, no play, but ear- 
nest, conscientious endeavor to Jearn all 
that we can.” 

The club voted briefly in a delirious, 
though restrained, ‘‘ Hooray!”’ 

‘““Very well,’ laughed Millicent, ‘‘ that is 
on the program, and with it a prime sup- 
per, excellent music and other recreations. 
Festive display we will reserve for great 
occasions such as this, our opening enter- 
tainment for the distribution of badges.”’ 

‘*] say now,” interposed Dick Dean, his 
black brows gravely drawn, *‘we oughter 
have a new name fer this ’ere club—some- 
thin’ suit’bler to the badges.” 

‘*So we oughter,’’ echoed another. 

‘*Can’t we talk about it next Thursday 
night, Miss Millicent?’’ asked a third. 
‘*We'd like to have you by an’ to sort o’ 
regerlate the club, too.”’ 

Millicent was delighted. ‘Fix upon the 
name and I will have it inscribed upon the 
back of each badge.”’ 

Jake’s deep-set, gray eyes suddenly grew 
luminous. ‘ Miss Millicent,’’ he said, softly, 





‘I’ve been a-thinkin’. These 'ere badges are 
sermonsinsilver. I reckonif we go ’vordin’ 
to the preachin’ o’ the danglers an’ ladder 
rounds we'll git on the top round o’ heaven, 
spite o’ Satan, won't we?” 

Millicent nodded. She could not speak, 
That troublesome lump had risen to her 
throat again. 

‘An’, Miss Millicent,” he went on, eagerly, 
‘‘afore we go, me an’ Dick Dean wants to 
say (bein’ the two oldest) that no member o’ 
this club ain’t to go to Carncross’s again, 
We know you don’t want us to, an’ ’— 

“ An’ if any feller does go he’s got to give 
up his badge to Miss Millicent an’ leave the 
elub.”’ 

“That's so, Dick Dean,’’ nodded Jake, 
> put in Billy Gregg, anxiously. 
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“T say, 

No one heard him, the others bursting 
out aggressively: ‘‘I guess nobody don't 
want to go now.” 

‘“*T say,’ faltered Billy again. 

But Jake, hurrying on, drowned the plain- 
tive little voice. ‘‘ An’, Miss Millicent, that 
ain’t all,’ he cried. ‘‘ No more loafin’ 'll be 
‘lowed in this club. When I sot down to 
supper, an’ see things as they was, says I to 
myself, ‘ Jake Allen, Number One, you mus’ 
try an’ git a peg up in the world a-larnin’ 
an’ a-workin’, as Miss Millicent wants you 
to, like Abe Lincoln an’ that mill’nare as 
walked the tow-path, ‘long sider a canaw!l 
an’ mule, when he was a boy. An’'”’- 

“*T say!" shrieked Billy, despairingly. 

Every eye turned on the crimson little 
face. 

‘““What is it, Billy?’’ smiled Millicent, 
taking the small hand tugging at her sleeve. 

‘* J-_T—want to know.” 

** Well?” 

‘* Supper ain't ‘festive de-splay, is it?” 

Billy faced the burst of laughter very red, 
but bravely defiant. 

‘* Billy,’ said Millicent, tenderly, “you 
shall never miss your supper if you will all 
agree to come to me every evening in the 
week.”’ 

The boys gazed at her open-moutbed in 
their astonishment. 

‘‘ Sunday evenings we'll devote to sacred 
music and interesting talks and Bible study 
—nothing dry or tiresome, remember. Other 
evenings we ’’— 

“We'll do just what you say, Miss Milli- 
cent,” interjected the listeners, solemnly. 

‘* Well, then, this is my plan: | have three 
third story rooms which I shall have fitted 
up suitably. One must be our study, library 
and reading-room; one a gymnasium "’— 

“A gymy! O! O!” 

Untutored nature is strong. 
Millicent seemed to see nothing but a blend- 
ing of eight diving heads and sixteen heels 
flying in the air. Then they all turned up 
breathless. but relieved, and she continued, 
earnestly: ** The third room we'll keep for 
special classes, according to each boys 
choice of what he most desires to learn 
thoroughly. Supper you will always take 
with me before the evening's studies begin 
~a good, wholesome meal after a day of 
brisk, conscientious labor or quiet Sabbath 
duties,” 

‘Why, Miss Millicent, it'll be most like 
livin’ with you!” gasped Tommy LogaD. 
his big brown eyes alight. 

“But our clothes!”’ groaned Jake, 
can’t’ wear our best every day, Miss Milli- - 


For a little 


“we 
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cont, and how'll we look a-setting down 


to 


Jake, tomorrow I shall see the protective 
societies. You ought to have a portion of 
vour earnings for clothing, and you shall. 
| do not want this to be a charity club.” 

“4 charity club! I guess not—an’ we 
with silver badges!”” 

It went hotly from lip to lip, and a beau- 
tiful light of hope and faith shone in Milli- 
cent's eyes as they presently marched off 
with heads spiritedly erect. 

“Well, honey,’’ said Cassandra, return- 
ing from the house door to the parlor, 
“you's had dem boys wif dar heads on de 
flo’ an’ dar heels ter de sky, an’ you’s had 
ver bucket-table made inter fine kin’lin’ 
wood, an’ yer lubly flower wase inter 
scourin’ san’, but it seems ter me dem 
akerns you talks about am a sproutin’. 
Shur’ as you lib, honey dear, dem boys am 
houn’ ter be shinin’ lights an’ ter git de 
better ob me from de biges’ ter de lilles’ ob 
‘em. 

More prophetic words never were spoken. 
But the acorns did not burst at once into 
full-leaved trees. 

The end.) 


—— — 


THE BLIND CHAPLAIN OF CONGRESS. 
Forty-seven years ago @ young man of 
only twenty-two was chosen to be chaplain 
of the House of Representatives in Wash- 
ington. His name was William H. Milburn, 
and at that time he was the youngest man 
who had ever spoken in Congress. More- 
over, he was almost totally blind, having lost 
hiseyesight in early childhood. But despite 
this drawback he studied for the ministry 
and became a circuit preacher in the Meth- 
odist denomination. In 1853 he was re- 
elected chaplain, and afterward traveled ex- 
tensively in Europe, making five different 
trips to the Old World and forming friend- 
many distinguished persons. 
In 1885 he was again elected chaplain and 
has held the office ever since. He is a 
cheerful, genial man and a fine speaker. 
several books and been 
quite successful as a lecturer. His career, 
like that of Postmaster-General Fawcett of 
England, shows how much can be accom- 
plished even when deprived of what is 
generally considered the most necessary of 
the five senses, 


ships with 


He has written 


a 


WORK FOR KING'S DAUGHTERS. 

There are always so many local and de- 
hominational needs to which circles of King’s 
Daughters may contribute their funds that 
We rarely call attention to any particular 
charity. But occasionally there is some 
work, like the Fresh Air Fund for example, 
Which is so general in its benefits as to merit 
special mention. Such a work is the en- 
dowment of a bed for sick and needy King's 
Daughters in the Free Hospital for Women 
at 60 East Springfield Street, Boston. A 
new and beautiful building is now being 
erected in Brookline and the trustees are 
desirous to raise $5,000 to endow a bed 
Which shall be at the disposal of the King’s 
Daughters. Multitudes of girls who come 


from country homes to earn their living in 
Boston suffer for lack of good care and nurs- 
ng when laid aside by temporary illness and 
this would be a blessed shelter for them at 
such, times. 


Money can be. raised by chil- 


dren by little entertainments of various 
kinds and sent either to the hospital or to 
Miss C. A. Moseley, The Tudor, corner of 
Joy and Beacon Streets, Boston. 


a ee 


HIS MOTHER’S BIBLE. 

It has always been the custom to buy a 
new Bible on which the president-elect of 
the United States takes the oath of office. 
But when President Cleveland was inaugu- 
rated in 1885 he told the committee of ar- 
rangements that he preferred to use the lit- 
tle morocco covered Bible which his mother 
gave him when he first left home. His wish 
was granted and he used the same book for 
a similar purpose this year. 


—_ 


HOW ONE MOTHER MANAGED. 


The New York Tribune tells how tactfully 
one mother broke up afriendship between her 
son and an undesirable companion. Two 
ladies were lunching together and one said: 


‘You know my boy is nearly sixteen years 
of age now and, while [ am still his confi- 
dant, he had not long agu an acquaintance 
of whom I was very doubtfuJ. Did I forbid 
the friendship? O, no. When he would 

_confide to me the wonderful abilities of his 

friend, who was a few years older than him- 
self, I said nothing. It hardly seemed to 
me that a youth of eighteen or so could 
have had so many offers to take charge of 
business houses or manage railroads, but I 
kept my counsel, merely remarking that 
‘such young men were very scarce.’ Then 
I began to urge my boy to ask his friend to 
visit him often and to feel at home. But he 
was very shy and retiring and I saw but 
little of him and nothing to his disadvantage, 
yet I did not like him. 

‘* Finally, my boy was quite ill for a few 
days and this kept him at home. I senta 
special invitation to his friend to come and 
lunch with him. I exerted myself to make 
everything as pleasant as possible and my 
boy seemed much surprised, for I think he 
had a feeling that I did not approve of his 
friend, and—well, that was the last of the 
acquaintance. He was so egotistical, con- 
tradicted himself so many times during that 
lunch hour while trying to convince us of 
his greatness, that my boy was simply dis- 
gusted. He had never been able to see his 
untruthfulness before, but he saw it plainly 
then and that ended the friendship. Subse- 
quent events have proved my diagnosis to 
have been correct. He has proved un- 
worthy of the trust of his employers and is 
considered generally good for nothing. That 
is one instance and there are others like it.” 

‘* That,”’ said the friend, ‘‘ is genius.”’ 

‘* No, not genius but tact,” said the other, 
‘*that any mother may exercise if she will 
take the time to study and understand her 
children.” 

PLS Dee Seraleee ae 

A novel charity in London is a temporary 
home for lost and starving dogs and cats. 
Nearly a thousand of these four-footed waifs 
are daily provided with food and shelter. 

— 


A new remedy for sleeplessness is a pine 
bath. A strong solution of the extract of pine 
is poured into the water of the bath, which 
should be quite hot. Taken just before retir- 
ing it is said to produce immediate and re- 
freshing sleep. 

— 

The best way to launder nice handkerchiefs 
is to wash them carefully by hand, then place 
them, while almost dripping wet, against the 
glass of the window pane, taking care to 
smooth out every wrinkle. Embroidered 
edges look much better treated in this way 
thanif ironed. When perfectly dry take down 
and fold properly. A sunny window should 


“Parity, Strength, Perfection.” 











One 
rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s VS> 
Baking Powder 
does more and better work 
than a heapin 
fonspocelt ea 
of any other. 


A large saving on a 
year’s bakings. 


















A pure cream of tartar powder, 

Used in the U.S. Army and by teach- 
ers of Cookery. 

Cleveland’s is the standard, it never 
varies, it does the most work, the best work 
and 1s perfectly wholesome, as it containg 
nO ammonia, no alum, no adulteration, 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
GP No Alkalies 
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Other Chemicals 
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od preparation of 


W. BAKER & CO0’S 


\BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


) It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
. Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. RENEE LS 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 













CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tabies with a delicately flavored povernes which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judi 
cious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may 
be gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies 
are Roating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 
by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and 
a properly nourished frame.”—Ciril Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers. labeled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Hommopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





A Cup of 
' Bouillon | 
lean be made in three minutes, thus: 
take a cup of boiling hot water, stir 
in a quarter teaspoon (not more) of | 
e * 9 | 
Liebig Company Ss 
Extract of Beef, — 
Then add an egs— | 

‘and some sherry if, 

liked — season care- | 

fully . . 


Palatable, Pure, Refresh- 
ing and Stimulating. . | 
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be selected, as the sun bleaches them. 
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CONVERSATION CORNER. 
ORNER CUTS were not dis- 
pensed with, despite my 
nice little plan of two weeks 


& 


ago— 
The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ 
men 
Gang aft a-gley— 


but I like very much the 

one now at the head of 

ourcolumn. There is some 

point to that. The interro- 
& gation is our proper sign. 

It is the business of the 
Corner to ask and answer questions. Be- 
sides we shall not be tied down now to an 
f or shut upin a D3 we can begin with at 
least twenty-six different letters. The one 
used this week may help our junior mem- 
bers—I estimate there are about a thousand 
of them—who are learning their A-B-C’s. 
But what subjects can we select appropri- 
ate to this initial? Let us see. 

Burns’s line quoted above suggests the 
first. (Have you ever read the poem, Toa 
Mouse, from which it is taken? An ‘‘ auld 
‘’? showed me the field in Mauchline 
where the poet plowed up the ‘wee bit 
housie” 


farme1 


of the ‘‘tim’rous beastie’’ a cen- 
tury before.) The primer in which your 
gieat-grandmother learned her letters has a 
vivid picture of a cat and two mice and this 
poetry beneath: 

The Cat doth play, 

And after slay. 


We have several letters about cats. The 


first is from an LL. D.: 


Dear Mr. Martin: The names of pet cats 
given by your correspondents remind me of 
one in our family whose voracious appetite 
won for her the name of Venter. I was once 
visiting in one of the famous Beecher families 
where a little daughter was playing with two 
kittens named, she told me, Tempest and 
Meeknuess, but she called them “Temp” and 
** Meek” for short! Yours truly, ARGAND. 


ALMA, Micu. 
Vr. Martin; Dear Sir: Will you please tell 
the Cornerers who want to exchange stamps 
about me? I have over five hundred, with 
many duplieates. I believe everybody tells 
about pets, so I will tell you about mine. I 
have an Itahan greyhound, four cats and two 

white rabbits. My favorite study is Latin. 
Yours sincerely, CARRIE B. 


* Perhaps then you can answer this ques- 
tion from a girl in Maine: 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me what 
the word cat isin Latin? I have heard that it 
was catus and also felinus, but I am not sure. 
I ain so glad they have released you from that 
cruel looking MI. It made you look bowed 
down with the weight of care! I should think 
they would have you seated on the crossbar 
of a friendly Hf or inside a great, comfortable 
looking C. Very truly yours, MrriaM. 

Is not that a ‘‘comfortable looking C” 
above? 

GOSHEN, Cr. 

Dear Mr. Martin: My sister Faith and my- 
self would like to be Cornerers. When I read 
about the names of kittens it made me think 
of the six my cousins had. We named them 
Noah, Naaman, Nehemiah, Nebuchadnezzar, 
Nathaniel and Nicodemus. 

Your friend, Rusy S. 


Brooktyn, N.Y. 
Dear Mr. Martin: ...I always read the 
Corner first, for it is the delight of my heart. 
[Thanks’]. I have two big cats—though I do 
not know as they would match Sarah Noah’s 
—and one small dog, who is their devoted 
friend and ally. He will watch them and 
give warning if they have designs on the 
cream pitcher, but if I show signs of ven- 
see he flies to protect them, showing his 
ittle teeth to vow me off. Although he is 
my devoted friend I. may not touch his cats. 

Yours, for the Corner, Mrs. A. 


A story about old times which I have re- 
cently read tells of two kittens in the hay- 


mow pamed Tip and Ty, in memory of a 
famous political campaign. If your father 
is not over fifty years old ask your grand- 
father what the full names were. That re- 
minds me of Sarah Noah's first presidential 
campaign, when a patriotic Republican 
neighbor named a favorite young dog after 
the distinguished candidate of his party. 
When S. N. cheered ‘* Hoo-ah for Baine and 
Logan,’ and some one said, ‘‘ You do not 
know who ‘ Blaine’ is,’’ she replied, sharply, 
‘*] dess I do know 00 Baine is—he’s Doc’r 
Derrymiff’s dog!”’ 

While I have been writing Kitty Clover 
has entered through the portico window 
and has gravely seated himself on the other 
window stool—now that the Unabridged is 
on the new “ revolver’ there is more room 
for him there—and is looking intently out 
over the snow-covered fields, occasionally 
wagging his tail faintly or earnestly. J 
cannot discern any moving thing in the 
trees or on the snow. Are his eyes sharper 
than mine or is he laughing at his thoughts? 

Now for a Chinese C. It is a red slip of 
paper, with three gilded Chinese characters 
on it, which I found on my desk the other 
day. I wondered what it was and sent it to 
a missionary from China, showing it also to 
my friend, Chin Wing, the laundryman. 
Both agreed what it was, though describing 
it in different ways! It is a kind of New 
Year's visiting card. Chin says the upper 
and middie words are Chin Fong, a man’s 
name; the lower one, By, that is, he says, 
“by and by.” But I am sure he meant 
qood-by, used as a holiday greeting. He 
said it was the ‘‘China New Year,” that 
very week, I think. Do any of you know 
exactly when the Chinese year begins, and 
what year it is of their era? 

Just at this point a gentleman from Japan 
comes into my room and tells me a curious 
thing: that this red paper in that country 
(called dka-déshi, red China paper) is used 
by the people when they read; that is, they 
tear off little bits of it and stick on the 
page at a word or sentence they do not 
understand, often coming to their teachers 
with a Bible or other book all stuck over 
with these akadoshis! It is their way of 
asking a 9; those Japanese children would 
make capital Cornerers! 

And now I have come across an old book 
given by a Chinese missionary to one of the 
Martin boys, containing a grotesque blue 
cat, cut out of paper, with the inscription 
that such figures are pasted on the door- 
posts at New Year's time. That joins our 
two C’s together! The third ‘‘C” ? belongs 
also to the Asiatic continent. It is about 
the Caspian Sea. 

LINDEN, Mass. 

Mr. Martin; Dear Sir: In some Sunday 
school notes a while ago I read that the Dead 
Sea was the only body of water on the globe 
having no outlet. What outlet has the Cas- 
pian Sea? Yours respectfully, WIE C. 

None, according to the ‘soklepedias,”’ 
although scientific men think it may have 
had one ages ago—into the Arctic Ocean. 
What about the Great Salt Lake in Utah? 
That suggests a recent newspaper account 
of a subterranean river running under Mas- 
sachusetts from New Hampshire, reaching 
the sea near Providence. Ice cold and 
abundant water has been found at the same 
depth at different points. Foxboro, Mass., 
is one of the places. Cornerers there know 
anything about it? Mr. MARTIN, | 
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THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 
Topic, March 19-25. The Object of Christ’s 
Death. Luke 24: 44-47; Rom. 14: 7-9; 2 Cor. 
5; 14-17. 
eo 


Y. P. 8. 0. & 


PRAYER MEETING. 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, March 26-April 1. Promise Meeting. 
(Bring a promise that you have tested.) Matt. 
24: 35; Isa. 40: 8. 

It is not to be supposed that the ordinary 
young person has tested any very large num- 
ber of God’s promises, for we learn to live 
only by living and it takes time for God’s plan 
for every human life to unfold. Not until we 
have been put in circumstances parallel to 
those suggested by a given promise can we 
prove it. It would savor of cant for a boy 
who has never had a real sorrow to rise in 
meeting and testify to the reality of God’s 
promises of comfort or for a girl, all whose 
years have been passed in the midst of plenty, 
to declare that she had tested the promises to 
the poor and destitute. At the same time it is 
a joy to know that the Bible teems with prom- 
ises which suit every conditionin life and that 
no possible change can come to us in all the 
years of the future, no loss or sorrow or bur- 
den, which God has not forseen and provided 
just the assurance of His grace which we 
shall need if the strain does come. This be- 
lief furnishes the moral support and the in- 
spiration which the promise by a friend of 
financial aid, if needed, brings to a young 
man entering business. It is as if a father 
said to his son when leaving his home to carve 
his way in the great, strange world, ‘‘ You will 
do your best, my boy, and I believe success 
will come to you, but should you fail remem- 
ber that your father’s home and heart are 
always open to you,’’ 

But perhaps we are in danger of thinking 
that God’s promises apply only to times of 
great stress or calamity. Precious as they are 
then we need to hunt out and feed upon those 
promises which apply to our lives as they 
move on in their ordinary courses. We do 
not have to experience great suffering or be- 
reavement in order to test God’s promises. 
For the trouble that is comparatively slight 
and transient, but which while it lasts tries 
and saddens us, for the doing of the task which 
is not great or heroic, for the daily enrichment 
of our impoverished and languishing spiritual 
lives, we need constantly to lay hold on those 
assurances of divine sympathy and succor 
Which are plainly meant to help us in just the 
conditions with which we are surrounded 
every day of our lives. 

Let us remember, too, that better than the 
fulfillment of any particular promise in some 
objective reality is the larger knowledge of 
Him who makes the promise and the deeper 
love which every fulfillment of His word cre- 
ates in our hearts. The father goes off on a 
trip promising his little one a present on his 
return. It sometimes seems as if the child 
were more anxious to get what the father 
brings back than to greet the father himself. 
Are we not often too much like little children 
in our absorption in God’s many and good gifts 
instead of finding Him in them and through 
them being brought into closer relations to 
Him? When a promise and its fulfillment 
have brought us close to God then, and not 
“i then, can we say that we have fairly tested 

Parallel ver ses: Ps. 25: 14; Prov. 14: 25; Isa. 
oldie 10; Jer. 31: 3; Matt. 5: 6; John 1: 
«; 44:23; Rom. 5: 5; Gal. 4:6; 2 Tim. 1: 12; 
Jas. 4: 8. 


The Salvation Army in South Africa has 
a in Cape Colony, Natal, Orange Free 
tate and Transvaal, with sixty-one corps and 


160 officers. Some of the officers have been set 
apart to live among the Zulus and Swazies, 
following their customs as to food, dress and 
mode of life. They even abandon their own 
names and take others from the people whom 
they seek to benefit. 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


OUR OWN WORK AND WORKERS. 


The American Missionary comes freighted 
this month with reports of suffering and sick- 
ness in the South, owing to the unusually se- 
vere weather. The open cabins and thin 
clothing afforded the poor people little pro- 
tection and some of them in extreme poverty 
were obliged to burn their furniture to keep 
from being frozen to death. It is almost pa- 
thetic to note their strong efforts to attend 
school and church services in spite of the 
hardships. Most of the letters report, too, a 
warm spiritual atmosphere. In their suffer- 
ing the poor colored people, hundreds of whom 
were thrown out of work, turned to our mis- 
sionaries for help. One of them writes from 
Raleigh, N. C.: ‘Our doorbell clangs from 
morning till night and the poor creatures say, 
‘ Are you the people that help the poor?’ Of 
course we must say yes, and we bring them in 
to thaw half-frozen feet tied up in rags. We 
give a little help to all from our own rather 
scanty store. Finally the Raleigh people took 
hold and raised money generously. Blanks 
were printed and supplied to all the ministers 
for them to fill out for the needy ones and the 
good work of relief began.” 





Discouraging reports are coming from South- 
ern India concerning the prospect of a famine. 
Mr. Jones of the Pasumalai Seminary writes 
of the difficulty which the students find in 
supporting themselves on account of the high 
price of food. The rice crop is almost an en- 
tire failure; the grain is little better. Rev. J. 
S. Chandler of Madura confirms this report 
and there seems a sad outlook for the whole 
district during the coming year. Mr. Chandler 
says that the heavy rains which usually come 
at the end of autumn suddenly ceased this 
year. The fact that the bazars of Madura 
came very near being the scene of a food riot 
shows the serious condition of affairs. The 
threatened famine, together with the recent 
great retrenchment of the American Board, 
which has made it necessary to reduce the ap- 
propriations for the Madura Mission to the ex- 
tent of $5,000, make it obvious that instant 
relief must be had. Not less than $1,000 will 
be required immediately to meet the necessi- 
ties of the missionary families and as much 
more for grants to the native pastors and teach- 
ers to save them from suffering and to prevent 
them from giving up their work. The case is 
one which should appeal strongly to our 
churches at home. 

The receipts of the American Board during 
February of 1892 and 1893, as well as the com- 
parative showing of the’ first six months of 
the two years, are given herewith: 


February, 1892. February, 1893. 


Donations, $28,798.11 $31,173.25 
Legacies, 18,458.20 7,911.68 
$47,256.31 839,084.93 


6 months last year. 6 months this year. 


Donations, er $247,072.92 
Legacies, 96,179.44 76,241.39 
$318,235.98 $323,314.31 


AFRICAN NOTES. 


An article by Mr. H. M. Stanley, in the cur- 
rent Harper’s Magazine, treats of the present 
condition of Africa in respect to slavery, the 
slave trade, slave raiding and the efforts being 
made to remedy the destructive effects and to 
extirpate the causes by opening the continent 
to the influence of legitimate trade. After 


showing the way in which the slave raiding 
has been checked in Zanzibar and Congo Free 
State, he says: ‘‘ Were it not for the condition 
of British East Africa today we could say that 
the slave trade in equatorial Africa was 


completely extinguished. The partition of 
East Africa among the European powers was 
the first effective blow to the slave trade in 
inner Africa.’’ But owing to the failure of 
the British to open up and develop their share 
of East Africa, as did their German neighbors, 
this barbarous traffic still flourishes with all 
its horrible atrocities in the remote interior 
regions. Mr. Stanley expresses the opinion 
that a railroad from Lake Victoria to the In- 
dian Ocean is the one remedy for the present 
disgraceful condition of British East Africa 
and that, in spite of the enormous expense, 
Great Britain must make some move in this 
direction in the interests of common humanity 
and in fulfillment of her pledges at the Berlin 
Conference. It is a sad fact that while the 
heart of Africa responds to civilizing influ- 
ences the slave trade is still fostered in Tripoli 
and Morocco. 

In the same article, referring to the natives 
of Congo Free State, the great explorer says: 
‘* Slowly but surely the negro is being trans- 
formed; his intellectual horizon is becoming 
enlarged ; his feelings are being refined. Many 
natives now volunteer for military service. 
Their children attend the mission schools and 
are proving their aptitude in acquiring an elé- 
mentary education and in workmanly skill in 
various trades. The sons of uncivilized par- 
ents affect the customs of civilized men and 
become attached to honorable and useful 
employments as mechanics, warehousemen, 
clerks, postmen, brickmakers, boat builders 
ete.”” : 

Our readers would be astonished to find 
how greatly their knowledge in and interest 
in African missionary work will be augmented 
by the careful study of a recent map of this 
country. The Dark Continent it is indeed to 
many of us, who have only the vaguest idea 
of the location of Uganda, Gazaland, Mashon- 
aland and many other places whose names 
we are constantly coming across. A few 
years ago a vast region remained a blank 
in our maps under the general name of 
Central Africa, but recent explorations and 
settlements have made wonderful changes. 
So fast, indeed, are hitherto unknown regions 
explored and surveyed that the map of yester- 
day is antiquated today. The eyes of the 
whole civilized world are turned toward Af- 
rica and the time is coming when knowledge 
of the geography, exploration, colonization 
and evangelization of Africa will be essential 
to the general information of intelligent people. 

Dr. James Johnston of Jamaica has recently 
returned to Scotland after a journey across 
Central Africa occupying twenty months. He 
believes that it is a mistake for a missionary 
or a traveler to ask for British protection. 
His experience was that a man might walk 
from one side of Africa to the other with a 
walking stick only, provided he acted hon- 
estly, paid his way and governed his caravan. 
The most valuable article which he and his 
faithful companions carried was a medicine 
chest, presented to them by the Edinburgh 
Medical Missionary Society. It had been 
worth many bales of cotton and any quantity 
of beads in securing native good will. 

At length the promoters of the Zambesi In- 
dustrial Missions have conceived a plan for 
making missions in Africa self-supporting 
after the first outlay in establishing them. It 
is proposed to raise $7,500 to purchase land— 
which can be bought in some districts at the 
rate of 1,000 acres for $250—and by native 
labor to raise crops, which when realized 
would pay the cost of missionary work in the 
district. Already $1,750 have been contrib- 
uted toward the amount required. It is be- 
lieved that by means of the project there 
would be planted in the heart of Africa a self- 
supporting, colonizing and Christianizing ele- 
ment which would be of great value to the 
people, and which would help to develop the 
vast resources of the continent. 








Literature. 
THE BOOK OF ENOCH AND ITS NEW 
TEST. 


BY PROF. G. H. SCHODDE. 


The discovery in the same grave at Akhmim 
and in the same manuscript with the apocry- 
phal gospel and apocalypse of Peter of large 
Greek fragments of the book of Enoch isa 
literary find of prime importance for the study 
of the inner life and thought of the early 
church, This prominence has indeed been 
overshadowed by the superior worth and 
value of the other two remains of early Chris- 
tian literature, the discussion of which is al- 
most rivaling in interest that which followed 
the discovery of the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles by Bishop Bryennios just ten years 
ago. The editor of these finds, the French 
Egyptologist Bouriant, manifestly regarded 
the Enoch fragments as the greatest find he 
had made, and accordingly accompanied his 
edition of them by an introduction and com- 
mentary, while he publishes merely the text 
and the translations of the gospel and apoca- 
lypse of Peter, which, judging from a _ brief 
note in the introduction, he regarded as of 
little worth. 

An especial interest attaches itself to the 
book of Enoch. It is the only one of that 
large and characteristic class of inter-Testa- 
ment literature, the Jewish apocalypses, 
which is directly quoted by a New Testament 
writer. It scarcely admits of any reasonable 
doubt that Jude 14, 15, are taken from this 
book. Itis true that the citation is not a lit- 
eral reproduction of the verses as we have 
them in the Ethiopic—the only language in 
which the book, originally written in Hebrew 
or Aramaic, has been preserved—-but they are 
no more freely rendered than are the citations 
in the New Testament taken from the Old. 
In the Ethiopic the verse reads [chap. 1: 9}: 
‘*And behold He comes with myriads of the 
holy to pass judgment upon them, and will 
destroy the impious, and will call to account 
all flesh for everything the sinners and the im- 
pious have done and committed against Him.” 
The new Greek text, in some respects, ap- 
proaches that of Jude more closely. It reads: 
“For He will come with His holy ones to do 
judgment against all, and to destroy all the 
wicked, and to convict all flesh concerning all 
the deeds of their impiety which they have 
impiously done and the hard words which 
they have spoken and concerning all things 
which the impious sinners have spoken against 
Him.” 

The new Greek fragments cover the first 
thirty of the 108 chapters, probably one-fourth 
of the entire book. The parts secured are not 
the most important intrinsically as they do 
not contain any of those portions which speak 
in detail of the Messianic hope of the writer 
and describe the person and the kingdom of 
the expected Messiah. These topics form the 
subject of the second part of Enoch, the so- 
called parables (chaps. 37-70]. The gain se- 
cured by the new Greek text is not one of a 
better interpretation of the leading teachings 
of the book, but rather of the contirmation of 
the comparative correctness of the text as it 
exists only in the Ethiopic. This version is a 
translation of a translation, having been made 
from the Greek which in turn had been made 
from the original Aramaic or Hebrew. Again, 
a few fragments in Greek were retained in the 
work of Syncellus, a Byzantine writer of the 
eighth century, and these differed in many 
particulars from the Ethiopic. Was the latter 
a reliable version? The new Greek text vir- 
tually confirms the correctness of the Ethiopic 
against the remnants of Syncellus, and thus 
makes it very probable that the Ethiopic is un- 
doubtedly a comparatively correct copy of the 
original of this famous apocalypse. 

The age is passed when such books as Enoch 
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and the other apocalypses and the Apocrypha 
can be regarded merely in the light of curiosi- 
ties of literature. These they indeed are, but 
they are a great deal more. They are, in fact, 
sources of prime importance and value for the 
study of the intellectual and spiritual atmos- 
phere in which Christ and the New Testament 
writers lived and moved and had their being. 
The historical principle in Bible study, so 
characteristic of Bible work in our day and 
generation, has made the historical back- 
ground of the New Testament the source of 
much clearness and help in the interpreta- 
tion of the Word. While the naturalizing 
and naturalistic tendencies of the day, the 
idea and ideal of which is to minimize the 
divine factor in revelation and Biblical his- 
tory and correspondingly to exalt the human, 
and which see in the contemporary thought 
of the New Testament not formative and di- 
rective forces merely but the actual source of 
New Testament thought, are at heart anti- 
Biblical, yet it is on the otber hand true that 
the molding intluence of the thought of the 
age is everywhere noticeable in the books of 
the New Testament. Nowhere else can we 
learn better of the innermost feelings and 
sentiments of the chosen people than just in 
this class of literature. As a consequence 
these writings, although they may contain 
little that is historical in itself, are yet of the 
greatest historical value to the New Testa- 
inent student. By common consent the Book 
of Enoch is accorded the first rank in this 
unique class of literature. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. 


The author of this volume, Henry M. Boies, 
Esq., is an expert in the department of social 
science. As a member of the Board of Public 
Charities and of the committee on lunacy of 
the State of Pennsylvania, of the National 
Prison Society, ete., he has had ample and 
official opportunity of studying the subjects of 
pauperism and crime to advantage. Naturally 
he makes large use of facts which exist in 
Pennsylvania, yet his range of observation is 
not confined to any one State. In the earlier 
chapters he discusses the abnormal increase of 
criminality and of the cost of pauperism in the 
United States during recent years. The pic- 
ture drawn, although most unpleasant and 
discouraging, is based strictly upon facts and 
may not be disregarded safely. The need of 
reform through legislation is insisted upon, 
and it is insisted sagaciously that mere pun- 
ishment by law is of little value and that pre- 
vention and reformation are more proper ob- 
jects to be sought through the penal code. 

Then the different elements in this increase 
are pointed out and examined. Unrestricted 
immigration is condemned severely and an 
earnest appeal is made for its regulation and 
for the protection of American citizenship. 
The relation of the negro race to the problem 
is investigated carefully and judicially; sev- 
eral chapters discuss the growth, character, 
dangers of and remedies for that immense pre- 
ponderance of cities in population which has 
become a modern fact; and there is a suggest- 
ive chapter on intemperance as a cause of poy- 
erty and crime. In this portion of the vol- 
ume, that is, chapters six to eleven inclusive, 
many collateral topics come under observa- 
tion, even some which at first glance mistak- 
enly seem so remote from the real subject as 
good and bad roads, the pertinence of which 
topic soon becomes evident. 

The last four chapters are generally con- 
structive. Many important suggestions are 
offered, most of which have been made before 
—such as the need of special penitentiaries, 
the treatment of crime as a disease, the treat- 
ment of homeless children, the duties of the 
police, etc. The author has the courage of his 
convictions. In addition to some wise recom- 
mendations as to the classification and treat- 








ment of paupers, beggars, the unfortunate 
poor, etc., which we wish might be adopted 
universally, he advances the extremely radj. 
cal proposition that society has the right, anq 
is in duty bound, to protect itseif from the 
rapid and dangerous growth of the depraved, 
diseased and criminai classes by the steyilizg. 
tion of the organs of reproduction of both 
sexes among members of these classes, which 
modern surgical skill is able to accomplish 
without either pain ordanger. He insists that 
only merely sentimental objections can be 
made to this proposition. Evidently it would 
effect a great, and in most respects a benefi- 
cial, social change. 

The volume is rich in material of value to 
the student of social economy anid also is 
eminently suggestive. It is written with clear. 
ness and force, and contains many useful sta- 
tistics. [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) 


RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. Myron Adams’s latest work, Creation 
of the Bible (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50}, 
is written so agreeably and is so able and re. 
warding a study that readers of all schools of 
belief in reference to its subject will enjoy it, 
It possesses intellectual and literary excel- 
lences of a high order. The comprehensive 
sweep of its method is inspiring, while there 
is evident a keenness in analysis and argu- 
ment which does not always accompany 
breadth of range. The author is one of the 
most advanced adherents of the school of the 
higher criticism, although he has not neglected 
to examine the writings of more conservative 
scholars. The leading purpose of this book is 
to portray the evolution of the Christian 
Scriptures and to show that, although the 
Biblical writers no longer may be regarded as 
infallible, the substance of Christianity re- 
mains uninjured by such a concession. Inci- 
dentally miracles and other disputed minor 
topics are considered. We are not able to go 
as far as the author goes in many directions, 
We indorse the general position that the Bible 
must be studied as any other book is studied, 
in the sense that the only proper object of 
such study is the truth, the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth, about it, but this is not 
identical, as he seems to us to hold, with the 
position that the Bible is not essentially un- 
like any other book or collection of books. 
Moreover, we do not believe that the mira- 
cles ought to be refused credence. To argue 
that ‘they have no scientific evidence. They 
are told us, not by eyewitnesses and not by 
persons who knew anything, beyond the com- 
mon, of a natural order,” is to try to provea 
great deal too much. If sound, this reason- 
ing would do away with many other beliefs 
than that in miracles. Without approving all 
the author’s conclusions, therefore, we com- 
mend his book for the ability which it exhibits 
and the charm which it possesses. Discus- 
sions in the spirit of this one help on the ulti- 
mate discovery of the truth. 

There is material of significance for students 
of comparative religion in Rev. Dr. George 
Matheson’s volume, The Distinctive Messages 
of the Old Religions [Anson D. F. Randolph & 
Co. $1.75]. He considers the characteristic 
features of the religions of China, India, 
Persia, Greece, Rome, the Teutoni¢ races, 
Egypt and Judea, and points out that the vie- 
tory of Christianity over the faiths of the past 
—so far as this can be said, as yet, to have 
been won—is not by destruction but by I 
corporation. It has absorbed into itself what- 
ever was best in each of them. In his own 
final words: 

China may keep her materialism and India 
may retain her mysticism, Rome may gras? 
her strength and Greece may nurse her beasty, 


Persia may tell of the opposition to ; 
power and Egypt may sing of His preeuit 


pence even amid the tombs; but for e 


all there is a seat in the Christian — 
and a justification in the light of the man 
wisdom of God. 
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Certainly there is an important truth in 


‘ this position and the learning and logic of the 


writer have brought it out effectively. He is 
not guilty, however, of implying that one 
form of religion is as good as any other. He 
holds the element common to all religions to 
be “the idea of incarnation, the belief in the 
jdentity of nature between man and the ob- 
ject of his worship.” The introductory chap- 
ters of the work are among the most instruct- 
ive. 

prof. W. G. T. Shedd, D.D., is a sturdy 
opponent of the proposition to revise the 
Westminster standards of the Presbyterian 
Church. When revision was first proposed 
some years ago he published a pamphlet in 
opposition to it, and the substance of this 
pamphlet, together with discussions of several 
topics which have come into prominence 
since—sueh as preterition, common and spe- 
cial grace, original sin, infant salvation, the 
larger hope and the inerrancy of Scripture— 
he has embodied in a new book, Calvinism: 
Pure and Mixed, A Defence of the Westminster 
Standards [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00]. 
Professor Shedd is an unadulterated and un- 
compromising Calvinist of the old-fashioned 
school. There is nothing moderate about his 
Calvinism. He hardly would declare Calvin- 
ism as a system to have been given by inspir- 
ation, but he venerates it almost as much as 
he could if it were inspired. He here ex- 
plains his ideas of some of the more difficult 
poiuts in Calvinism, and also attempts to jus- 
tify and defend the system. Such an inter- 
pretation and exposition possess peculiar in- 
terest, not only historically in themselves, 
but also because it is possible to put them side 
by side with the not less reverent, logical and 
defensible positions of the moderate Calvin- 
ists of our day and thus to discern something 
of the development of truth. The Calvinism 
of this book, whatever the author may hope, 
isa thing of the past. It still numbers many 
adherents here and there among men, but they 
are fewer every year, as they ought tobe. It 
magnifies the sovereignty of God unduly and 
minifies unduly His fatherhood. 

Seven of the younger ministers in the Uni- 
tarian Church have contributed an essay apiece 
to make a book. The seven ministers are Rev. 
Messrs. G. C. Cressey of Salem, Mass., L. D. 
Cochrane of Littleton, N.H., W. W. Fenn of 
Chicago, F. B. Hornbrooke of Newton, Mass., 
S. M. Crothers of St. Paul, Albert Walkley of 
Brighton, Mass., and John Tunis of Boston. 
The book is called In Spirit and in Truth 
[George H. Ellis. $1.00], and Rev. J. H. 
De Normandie has written a pleasant intro- 
duction. The essays treat of The Philosophy 
of Religion, The Revelation of God in Nature, 
The Bible as Literature and Revelation, The 
Christ, The Use of a Liturgy in Worship, etce., 
and are earnest and practical. Of course the 
Unitarian point of view is assumed through- 
out, but there is much which others than Uni- 
tarians can indorse.——Messrs. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert have issued a volume of Bible 
Studies [$1.50] by Henry Ward Beecher. They 
Were given to his people as long ago as 1878-9, 
and taken down as delivered by Mr. T. J. El- 
linwood, but they are fresh and pertinent now. 
It is interesting to observe how discriminat- 
ingly he anticipated the conclusions of judi- 
cious critical students of the Bible which they 
have reached during the interval. There are 
two opening discourses on The Inspiration of 
the Bible and How to Read the Bible, and the 
twenty-one which follow discuss Old Testa- 
ment characters, institutions, etc., and apply 
Scriptural truth to human life with Mr. 
Beecher’s customary simplicity, aptness and 
earnestness, His many admirers will wel- 
come it warmly. 

POETRY. 


— 8. Weir Mitchell’s Francis Drake, a 
ragedy of the Sea (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


$1.25], is based upon history, so far as its main 
details go, and it is a picturesque presenta- 
tion of an unusual series of events. The poem 
being almost wholly descriptive, the pecul- 
iarly reflective quality of the author’s mind, 
which his other writings have exhibited so 
forcibly, is less apparent than in work of a 
different character. But there is ample inter- 
est of another kind, and a large and growing 
body of readers await attentively every fresh 
announcement from Dr. Mitchell’s pen.— 
The name of the author of Under King Con- 
stantine [Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.50] 
is not stated. We wish it were. The general 
title covers three ninoz ones—Sanpeur, Kath- 
anal and Christalan—each the name of the 
hero of one of the minor poems. The poetry 
is of a high order, dignified yet winning in its 
somewhat stately decasyllabic meter und in 
sentiment vigorous, lofty and tender. It is a 
fair question, however, whether some readers 
may not misapprehend the moral quality of 
the love of a married woman for another man 
than her husband, even in the circumstances 
here imagined. We think the author has gone 
somewhat too far in this respect, although 
nothing could have been written more inno- 
cently. The book will win its way on its 
many and considerable merits, and it deserves 
to. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have issued The 
Poems of William Watson [$1.25], who lately 
has won an assured place among British poets, 
and who, but for his recent illness which has 
affected the brain—we trust only temporarily 
—would have been one of the prominent favor- 
ites for the poet-laureateship. The poems in 
this book vary very much in quality and the 
best are very good. Most of them are brief, 
but some certainly are of more than passing 
interest. ‘Many others havea timeliness which 
may detract from their appropriateness by and 
by, but which renders them all the more per- 
tinent and enjoyable now, e.g., Lines to Our 
New Censor, dedicated to Mr. Oscar Wilde on 
learning of his purpose to renounce England 
and be naturalized asa Frenchman. We like 
the more serious poems best, and we regard 
the book as indicative of future growth and 
excellence rather than as a striking illustra- 
tion of present poetical power, although, as 
we have just said, it illustrates not only prom- 
ise but actual performance.——Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold has written a play in four acts, Adzuma, 
or the Japanese Wife [Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50], in which the fidelity and self-sacrificing 
devotion of a true wife are portrayed vividly. 
The manners and beliefs of Japan furnish a 
picturesque background for the movement of 
the play, and it is both a good example of the 
author’s literary skill and also a handsome 
proof of his appreciation of the nobility of the 
Japanese character. 

Another collection of the miscellaneous 
poems of Edith M. Thomas is Fair Shadow 
Land (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25]. They 
charm by their simplicity, their hints at half- 
hidden meanings which it is pleasant to dis- 
cover for one’s self, and by the melody of their 
movement. They grow better when reread 
once and again.—A Country Muse [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00] contains a new series 
of short poems by Norman Gale. They are 
constructed somewhat on the old-time Eng- 
lish models, and, as they also possess mueh of 
the true flavor of the woods and fields and 
something of the quaintness in which lay the 
charm of the classic English ballads and coun- 
try songs, they are not likely to Jack well- 
pleased readers in this nineteenth century. 


RECENT REPRINTS. 


The new and very pretty little Edgewood 
edition of Reveries of «a Bachelor and Dream 
Life [Each 75 cents], by Ik Marvel, is certain 
to become a favorite. Mr. Mitchell’s work 
takes rank with that of Charles Lamb in the 
delicacy of its humor and its felicitous render- 


ing of the mental processes of which almost 
every one sometimes is conscious, yet which 
very few are able to define and describe appro- 
priately to themselves. Edition after edition 
of these two books continues to be called for 
and issued, and this is likely to be true fora 
long time to come. The present is one of 
the most attractive.-—-Good old Izaak Wal- 
ton’s The Complete Angler [A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.00] is another of the books which con- 
stantly renew their youth. The Contempla- 
tive Man’s Recreation, its other and less fa- 
miliar title, describes it admirably. You may 


_hot be a fisherman yourself, but if you take a 


real interest in human nature you hardly can 
help enjoying such a book as this is. Mr. 
E. G. Johnson has edited this edition and writ- 
ten the introduction. The edition is printed 
and bound handsomely and is not too large to 
be carried in many a coat pocket, 

No matter how much fault may be found, 
and justly, with Rousseau, he was a pioneer 
in discovering and inculcating important edu- 
cational truths, Says Prof. W. T. Harris, edi- 
tor of the International Edueation Series, of 
which Rousseau’s Emile, or Treatise on Educa- 
tion [D. Appleton & Co. $1.50], is one num- 
ber, ‘‘ without a study of the Emile one can- 
not explain Pestalozzi, Basedow, Froebel or 
any of the great leaders in education that be- 
long to the present century.’ Chaneellor 
W. H. Payne, Ph. D., LL. D., has abridged, 
translated and annotated this edition of the 
familiar classic and it is creditable to him as 
well as to the original author.——Mr. W. F, 
Mozier has edited Thomas Carlyle’s The Dia- 
mond Necklace [Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 
42 cents], supplying an introduction and notes. 
His intent is to facilitate the study of Carlyle 
and his works, and this essay has been chosen 
because it contains examples of the author’s 
different styles. Mr. Mozier also bas fur- 
nished a biographical sketch of Carlyle. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 


One of the very best of the voluwnes which 
narrate the experiences of Northern soldiers 
during the War of the Rebellion is The Story 
of a Cavalry Regiment [G.-P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$3.50], the Fourth Iowa Volunteers, by its 
adjutant, W. F. Scott. The regiment was in 
the service one day over four years and its 
record, made in the Southwest, was exceed- 
ingly honorable and even brilliant. The au- 
thor has given his readers an uncommonly 
clear and picturesque story, and the volume, 
apart from its great historical value, is adapted 
to win popularity by reason of the simplicity 
and vividness with which it is written. Many 
details unsuited for insertion in the narrative 
itself are supplied in an appendix, and there 
are a number of useful maps and plans. Such 
volumes are of high value now, but their 
value will become increasingly evident here- 
after as the interval of time since the rebellion 
becomes longer and as those who took part 
in its campaigns pass away. The more such 
volumes the better, provided they are as ex- 
cellent as this one. 

Every man must be conceded a right to his 
own opinion, but when any one holds with 
Mr. O. L. Triggs that the late Walt Whitman 
‘alone, when judged from the standpoint of 
life, stands forth with a world-wide signifi- 
cance, the supreme bard of the soul,” he is 
hardly likely to win many converts. In his 
Browning and Whitman [Macmillan & Co, 90 
cents], Mr. Triggs has expanded a paper read 
before the Browning Society of London last 
year. Its purpose was to point out the essen- 
tial democracy of Browning, and, in order to 
encourage believers in the future of democracy, 
he has added studies of Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman, especially Whitman. We are not 
aware whether Mr. Triggs is American or Eng- 
lish, but his soothing assurance that “for me, 
while knowing well its shortcomings, America 
is yet not a state to despair over, but to take 
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hope in,” indicates that he is a Briton. This 
conclusion, although it may be erroneous, is 
confirmed by his admiration for the grotesque 
power of Whitman, who is as real a joy to 
John Bull in the realm of literature as the 
performances of Buffalo Bill are in the world 
of shows and of society, and for much the 
same reason. Admirers of Browning and 
Whitman will enjoy Mr. Triggs’s pages, but the 
Browning fad was a last year’s sensation, and, 
so far, not many can be found to enthuse over 
Whitman, save here and therea loyal but well- 
nigh solitary Triggs. 

Dr. J. E: Usher’s Alcoholism and Its Treat- 
ment [(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25] is a scien- 
tific and expert study of its important theme, 
considering it that theory of it which regards 
it as adisease. It therefore appeals primarily 
to medical men. We have been interested 
specially in what it says about the bichloride 
of gold cure and other alleged remedies for 
alcoholism. The author speaks cautiously 
concerning them and regards mental sugges- 
tion as a fundamental element in the cure by 
the use of bichloride of gold, a remedy which 
he declares to be “not devoid of danger and 
risk.”’ Evidently he is by no means persuaded 
of the trustworthiness of this alleged remedy. 
There are valuable chapters on the proper 
treatment of alcoholism, although, for that 
matter, the whole volume is valuable from 
cover to cover.—An interesting book for 
students of constitutional history and inter- 
pretation is Mr. C. W. Loring’s Nullification, 
Secession, Webster's Argument and the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions Considered in Refer- 
ence to the Constitution and Historically [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.00]. The chief point dis- 
cussed is whether or not “a national union 
was established by the States, or a confed- 
eracy of independent nations formed with the 
right of each to decide upon the validity of 
the acts of the general government and leave 
it at its pleasure.’’ Mr. Loring has investi- 
gated and discussed the subject with compre- 
hensiveness and candor, and his conclusion, 
which we believe must be indorsed, is that 
the right as well as the might prevailed in our 
Civil War. 

Cassell’s Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe 
[$1.50], edited by E. C. Stedman and compiled 
by Edward King, has Leen revised and en- 
larged this year and is as full as any such 
small book can be. It is comprehensive 
enough for anybody who only means to make 
use of the more frequented routes. It is ac- 
curate and trustworthy and, in a word, an- 
swers its purpose well.—An additional vol- 
ume in the Story of the Nations series is Bella 
Duffy’s The Tuscan Republics with Genoa [G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50]. The Tuscan repub- 
lics named are Florence, Siena, Pisa and 
Lucca. German historians lately have been 
investigating the origin of these little repub- 
lics and their relation to one another and to 
the history of European politics, and the au- 
thor has made good use of what has been 
brought to light about them. Her book is 
written entertainingly and is illustrated. 
Students of history, politics or trade alike will 
find material of value in Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
The Rise of the British Dominion in India 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50]. The author 
has written a brief and compact, yet graphic, 
account of the events and conditions which 
attracted the European maritime nations into 
competition for supremacy in India, and of 
British rule there down to the present time. 
There is very little, however, in reference to 
the last forty years. As affording a sort of 
bird’s-eye view of the subject and as a book of 
reference this little work will be acceptable. 


NOTES. 

—— The suppression of the circumflex ac- 
cent, leaving only the acute and the grave in 
use, is recommended by the dictionary com- 
missiun of the French Academy. 


— The London Pail Mall Gazette having 
passed into Conservative contro], its former 
staff have started the Westminster Gazette, 
comments upon which thus far deal chiefly 
with the color of its covers, which are green. 


—— Our enterprising Chicago correspondent 
suggests an interesting conundrum for the 
readers of the Scrooby Club Sketches which 
we are printing from week to week. It is 
this—Where in Shakespeare’s plays is there 
a slighting reference to the early Congrega- 
tionalists and what is it? Who speaks first? 


—— Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are get- 
ting ready an exhibition number of Scribner’s 
Magazine, to be issued simultaneously with 
the opening of the World’s Fair. It will be 
considerably larger than an ordinary number. 
Its contents will not relate chiefiy to the ex- 
hibition, but eminent authors and artists will 
contribute such articles and illustrations as 
may represent them best. 


— The Kelmscott Press, established by 
William Morris, the English poet and social- 
ist, and supposed to be merely the indulgence 
by him of a costly artistic whim, has proved 
a financial success. He is now preparing a 
unique edition of Chaucer, for which he has 
special Chawer type and for which also Mr. 
Burne-Jones has designed about sixty illus- 
trations. It is expected to be the finest edi- 
tion of a classic ever issued anywhere. 


— Prof. Krall of Vienna has discovered 
that the writing on the linen bands in which 
an Egyptian mummy was brought from Egypt 
forty years ago is Etruscan. It has been 
supposed to be Ethiopic or Nabathean. It 
cannot yet be read but doubtless it soon will 
be interpreted and it is hoped that thus some 
additional information may be obtained about 
the Etruscans, concerning whom. little is 
known except that their country pre-emi- 
nently was the home of augury. 


—— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have ready 
two new editions of the complete works of 
Whittier, each in seven large octavo volumes. 
One is a handsome library edition. The other 
is called an artist’s edition. It is limited to 
750 copies and is printed on English hand- 
made paper, and is illustrated with photo- 
gravures, steel-engravings and etchings on 
India paper. Each volume is to be bound in 
parchment and silk with a cover designed by 
Mrs. Henry Whitman. Mary Hallock Foote, 
Howard Pyle, C. S. Reinhart, E. H. Garrett, 
J. Appleton Brown and other artists have 
illustrated it. 


—— The suit for libel brought by Dr. I. K. 
Funk against the New York Evening Post 
has been decided in favor of the defendant. 
It was brought because the Evening Post had 
called the action of Messrs. Funk & Wag- 
nalls in reproducing the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, which was protected by a foreign 
copyright, “‘ piracy’ and ‘‘theft.” Damages 
of $100,000 were claimed. Messrs. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons have legal rights in the Black 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica which 
were interfered with by the issue of the Allen 
edition by Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls. The 
defense claimed “ the right of a reformer en- 
gaged in a public controversy to use the 
strongest language afforded by the dictionary 
in criticising, without individual malice, an 
adversary,’ and the jury admitted the claim. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Ginn & Co. Boston. 
GREEK-ENGLISH WorD-LisT. Arranged by Prof. 
Robert Baird. pp. 43. 35 cents. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 
GENESIS OF ART-FoRM. By Prof. G. L. Raymond, 
L.H.D. pp. 311. $2.25. 
— AGassiz. By C. F. Holder, LL.D. pp. 327. 


3 le 

RUMINATIONS. By Paul Siegvolk. pp. 423. $1.50. 
CHRONICLES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Mar- 
garet Dixon. —— $1.50. 

a. By Emil Kleen, M.D. pp. 101. 75 
cents. : 


=" 


Macmillan & Co. New York. 
ENGLISH PROSE. Edited by Henry Craik, Vol. L 
pp. 604. $1.10. ; 
CHAUCER. By A. W. Pollard. pp. 142. 35 cents 
A RoMAN SiNcER. By F, Marion Crawford, pp 
354. -00, r 
EVOLUTION AND MAN’S PLACE IN Nature, By 
Henry Calderwood, LL.D. pp. 349. $2.00, 
Century Co. New York. 
HANDBOOK OF INVALID COOK(ING. 
Boland. pp. 323. $2.00. 
Tait, Sons & Co. New York. 
CosMOPOLIS. By Paul Bourget. pp. 343. 81.50, 
E. P. Dutton & Co. New Yorr. 

HOLY WRIT AND MODERN THOUGHT. By Bishop 
A.C. Coxe. pp. 271. $1.00. 
Robert Clarke & Co. Cincinnati. 
INSPIRATION AND INERRANCY. By Prof. H. Pp, 

Smith. pp. 374. $1.50 
PAPER COVERS. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS: HIS CHARACTER AND TEAOH- 
INGS. By Rev. H.R. Harris. pp. 32. 25 cents, 
Open Court Publishing Co. Chicago. 

EARL GREY ON RECIPROCITY AND CIVIL SERvicE 
REFORM. With Comments by Gen. M. M. Trum- 

bull. pp. 27. 10 cents. 


MAGAZINES, 


February. REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES.—Kinper- 
GARTEN NEWS. 

March. ART AMATEUR.—OUR LITTLE ONES ayp 
THE NURSERY.—PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING.—REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—JovR- 
NAL OF HYGIENE AND HERALD OF HEALTH.— 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST.—COTTAGE HEARTA, 
—ECLECTIC.—PANSY.—SCHOOL REVIEW.—NortTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW.—NEW WORLD.—Moruenr's 
NURSERY GUIDE.—SANITARIAN.—BOOK NeEws,— 
BOOKBUYER.—AMERICAN JOURNAL OF POLITICS, 
—DONAHOE’S.—ENGINEERING. 


By Mary A, 


a 


LINCOLN AND GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone was born into an atmos- 
phere of culture. At his feet were the treas- 
ures of Oxford. Foreign travel carried on 
what England began. Every country, every 
age, was put under contribution to produce 
the most many-sided scholar and statesman 
of our time, perhaps of all time. In out- 
ward circumstances no two men were more 
widely separated. Yet they had much in 
common. Each of them, born under the in- 
fluence of reaction, learned the lesson of lib- 
erty. As the one might have said of Ken- 
tucky so the other said of Oxford: ‘‘I trace 
in the education of the Oxford of my day 
one great defect. I did not learn when at 
Oxford that which I have since learned—to 
set a due value on the imperishable, the in- 
estimable, principle of human liberty.” 

Sometimes the words of the two, still 
more the sentiments, are almost identical. 
The American said: ‘‘We shall not fail. 
Wise counsels may accelerate, mistakes may 
delay, but sooner or later the victory is sure 
to come.’’ The Englishman said: ‘ Time is 
on our side. The great social forces are 
against you, and the banner which we now 
carry in this fight will be borne by the firm 
hands of the united people of the three king- 
doms, perhaps not to an easy, but to a cer- 
tain and to a not far distant, victory.” 

Is it my partiality that leads me to say 
that the child of the backwoods need not 
shun comparison with the scholar of Christ 
Church? In some respects, especially in his 
marvelous tact, the American was immeas- 
urably the superior. Both were woodsmen, 
but Mr. Gladstone bas never learned what 
the American knew, that it is better to cut 
with the grain than across it. Giving him 
many endowments, nature withheld from 
Mr. Gladstone the great gift of humor, the 
faculty invaluable to a public man of divert- 
ing an embarrassing inquiry by a quaint 
phrase and veiling his purpose by a timely 
anecdote. We cannot imagine Mr. Glad- 
stone, when waited upon by a delegation 
who did not know exactly what they wanted, 
looking around upon them with a large, 
bland air, and remarking, ‘ Well, all of us 
that are here seem to be present.” 

The child of the log cabin was a thorough 
American. Perhaps he did not know the 
Tiber and the Ilyssus, but he knew the Ohio 

and the Sangamon and the Mississippi, and 
he never had any thoughts so large that 
they could not be expressed in the tongue 
spoken by Nancy Hanks, his plain, home 
spun mother.—H. L. Wayland, D. D. 


A graduate of Vassar now edits the London 
Salvation Army magaZine, All the World. 
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News from the Churches 


PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S 
3 NEWS. 

The Sunday nursery, let us hope, will open 
a new era for the patient mothers in Israel. 
A little judicious organization or alternation 
in city or country ought to enable many to 
attend the Sunday services who are now too 
closely confined at home. 

The increased strength of Hough Avenue 
Church, Cleveland, is a fair indication of the 
possibility of rapid and substantial growth in 
a good residence neighborhood and shows the 
wisdom of the timely occupation of such fields 
jin our growing cities. 

Pastor’s classes for young converts and 
those wishing to unite with the church seem 
to wrow in favor. There is certainly a crying 
necd for some such agency to aid those begin- 
ning the Christian life to make their new pur- 
poses the inspiration of their everyday life. 

The time is not far distant when the use of 
the stereopticon in a religious service will no 
more suggest sensationalism than does the use 
of musical instruments today. ° 

That is a fortunate church which has se- 
cured the services of Mrs. Ballington Booth 
for special meetings during Lent. 

In these days when it is the duty of every 
citizen to see that our public institutions are 
carried on in accord with the principles of a 
Christian civilization it is a good idea for the- 
ological students to visit almshouses and in- 
sane asylums. The more knowledge of hu- 
manity they take to their study of theology 
the more helpful they will be as pastors. 

The only failure from which the church 
could not recover would be the failure to try 
every reasonable experiment in helpfulness. 
Every city and town abounds in lodges and 
fraternal associations for mutual aid. Why 
should not the church have similar organiza- 
tions? The Dorchester association will be 
watched with interest. 

Dr. Stimson yields to the appeal of the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Congratulations to 
New York; condolences to St. Louis! 

We regret that we are unable to supplement 
our account of the Park Street installation 
with a picture of Mr. Lansing. He bas no 
photograph of recent date, and, notwithstand- 
ing our earnest request, amid the pressing 
duties connected with assuming the pastorate 
he has not found time to sit for a picture. 


OLD SOUTH LENTEN COURSE. 


Rey. Dr. T. T. Munger of New Haven lec- 
tured last Sunday evening on Christian Liter- 
ature, before an audience that well-nigh filled 
every seat. Prior to the lecture very superior 
renderings of anthems were given by the 
regular quartette, re-enforced by some of the 
best soloists in the city. 

Dr. Munger began by tracing the relation 
between Christ and the literature of the He- 
brews, and used the opportunity to denounce 
the doctrines of inspiration which are now 
subject to the attacks of liberal scholars. Men 
have been busy seeking to find Christ in the 
Old Testament. It would be more profitable 
to find the Old Testament in Christ, as He used 
\t with critical judgment, citing Moses for eth- 
ical teaching, the Psalms for encouragement 
and the prophets for inspiration, but Christ 
Was too unique, too intimately in communion 
With the source of inspiration, to be shaped by 
the Hebrew literature. 

Christianity being an inspiration it was in- 
évitable that the inspiration it brought to men 
should find expression in literature, its divine 
Pession voicing itself in lyrics, its mysteries 
in epics, its belief and faith in creedal state- 
ments clothed in beautiful forms of expres- 
Sion. First came the epistles of Paul, then 
the Apocalypse and then the church fathers. 
Had the Greek fathers predominated and 


THE NEW CHURCH BUILDING IN MUSCATINE, IOWA. 








The accompanying cut gives a good idea of the construction and 
arrangement of the new house of worship, the fourth, that the Musca- 
tine church has erected in its life of nearly fifty years. The material 
is brick, painted red, the roof to be slate color. The basement walls 


are Joliet stone. The spire is 150 feet in hight. 


The interior is finished 


in oak. The auditorium has three entrances from the outside and will 
seat from 400 to 500; a lecture-room at one side and galleries increase 
the capacity to 1,200 or 1,300. The main floor slopes toward the pulpit 
and is furnished with semicircular pews, but in the galleries opera 
chairs are used. The windows are of colored glass and many of them 
are memorials. The fixtures for lighting are such that either gas or 


electricity may be used. 


The pastor’s study is in the tower and a parlor adjoins the lecture- 
room on the main floor. In the basement is a large room, with side 


rooms equally useful for Sunday school and social purposes, and also a 


kitchen, cloakroom and storeroom. 

The building was ded- 
icated March 5. L. W. 
Munhail, the evangel- 
ist, who with his musi- 
cal director, Prof. Chess 
Birch, had just come 
from the East to con- 
duct a series of union 
evangelistic meetings 
in the city, preached 
the sermon. <A very 
large congregation as- 
sembled in the attract- 
ive auditorium at the 
morning service. Rev. 
F. T. Lee, the pastor, 
presided and made a 
statement as to the his- 
tory of the movement 
to build. Rev. A. B. 
Robbins, D.D., who 
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nearly half a century 
the only pastor of the 
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church, offered the prayer of dedication. The sermon by Dr. Munhall was peculiarly appro- 


priate and uplifting. 


From the financial statement of the building committee it appeared that the total cost of 
the structure would be a little over $25,000, with a debt of some $4,500 to be provided for. 
About $3,000 of this was pledged on the spot and half the remainder in the evening. The 


balance will be arranged for without difficulty. 


A list of special gifts was read, one of these 


being the elegant pulpit furniture from the Endeavor Society. 

At the evening service the dedicatory exercises were continued, all the churches uniting. 
Mr. Munhall’s discourse on the Bible made a profound impression upon the congregation, 
every available inch of space being occupied by the 1,500 or more present. As the new church 
is the most convenient and commodious of any in the city, and peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose, it has been decided to hold the remaining meetings there. The interest seems to be 


deep and widespread. 





shaped the thought of the church, rather than 
the Latin fathers, who made Roman imperial 
power and the terms of the forum their models 
in theological formulation, the relation of lit- 
erature to Christianity through the ages might 
have been, doubtless would have been, differ- 
ent, but so long as the Augustinian theology 
predominated literature held aloof from theol- 
ogy. Not until after the Protestant Reforma- 
tion was there an alliance between literature 
and Christianity. Poets will not write under 
rubrics. The poetry of the Roman Catholic 
fold is either sentimental or rhapsodical. Itis 
significant to note that in non-Protestant coun- 
tries to this day literature ignores Christ and 
His influence upon thought and life. Con- 
trast the ethical content of English poetry 
and fiction and French. 

Despite this general divorce of Christianity 
and literature through medieval ages there 
were notable exceptions. Dante, the greatest 
name in Christian literature, came at a time 
when theology was full of magical and magis- 
terial conceptions, and he brought to judgment 
the fatalism of the East and preached the free- 
dom of the will, human responsibility, and 
taught this sub specie eternatatis through the 
Divine Comedy, which, all things considered, 
is the greatest masterpiece of Christian litera- 
ture. Dante drew his theology, with its char- 
acteristic idea of purgatorial purification, out 
of his life and heart. Milton accep*ed his the- 


ology from Puritan divines and for genera- 
tions our fathers thought that when they died 
they were going to a Miltonian beaven or hell. 
Dwelling at length upon Dante’s merits, Dr. 
Munger proceeded to analyze the influence that 
Christianity had upon Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Shelley, Matthew Arnold, Browning and Ten- 
nyson, and how far certain aspects of it 
have been reflected in their works. Goethe’s 
service in preaching the immanence of God, 
in checking the influence of Voltaire’s infidel- 
ity and Rousseau’s naturalism was praised. 
The part that critics like Spinoza have served 
in correcting the mistakes and widening the 
scope of Christian thought was duly credited. 
Modern Hellenists like Shelley, Matthew Ar- 
nold and Emerson were applauded for the work 
they have done in destroying fetiches and em- 
phasizing the beautiful and transcendent. 
The lecture next Sunday evening will be by 
Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard University on 
Christ in Society. 
A NEW PASTOR AT PARK STREET. 
After more than two years without a leader 
Park Street Church, Boston, can speak again 
of its pastor. The exercises connected with 
installing Rev. I. J. Lansing to the office took 
place March 8. In the afternoon a large coun- 
cil and many interested friends gathered in 
the vestry. Dr. Arthur Little was chosen 
moderator and after the formalities of organi- 
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zation the session had more the characteris- 
tics of a fellowship meeting than those of the 
usual council. 

Mr. Lansing had prepared no paper, so after 
a statement of his religious experience it was 
moved that he outline his theological views, 
leaving their further development to supple- 
mentary questions from the council. This 
preliminary statement was strong in the ex- 
pression of the beliefs for which Park Street 
has always stood firm—the fundamental im- 
portance of the Bible; the greatness of Christ's 
atonement growing out of the revelations of sin 
in the Old Testament; and the need of urging 
sinful men to flee from the wrath to come. 

The questions that followed seemed in sey- 
eral cases the result as much of a desire for 
help to the inquirer as for information con- 
cerning the position of the candidate. 

Mr. Lansing’s views on some of the vital 
questions are especially interesting in connec- 
tion with the orthodoxy of his personal the- 
ology. The following are in substance his an- 
swers to some of the questions: ‘The salva- 
tion of the sinful and degraded classes in the 
city will be the result not of feeding, clothing 
or housing them, but of preachiug the gospel 
of personal regeneration.’’ ‘‘ The theory of 
inspiration is secondary to the fact. If a man 
writing in New York can by electricity simul- 
taneously produce his autograph in Chicago, I 
do not find it hard to believe that if God wants 
to get a message to man He can do so and 
that it will be in such shape that the one who 
gets it will know God’s autograph upon it.” 
‘In regard to higher criticism I believe in the 
largest liberty of the human mind. If the 
critics uphold injurious principles I contest 
them. It makes no difference to my religious 
life whether Moses or Aaron wrote the Penta- 
teuch. Idon’teare if there were fuur Isaiahs.”’ 
“The work of the church primarily is not an- 
swering agnostics but helping myriads who 
have not beard of Christ." Mr. Lansing, per- 
sonally, does not insist on church membership 
as a qualification for admission to the com- 
munion table but would defer to the desire 
of the church in the matter; he would be 
willing to admit to church membership one 
who doubted future punishment, and could 
conceive how aman might believe in Christ's 
saving power and yet be so involved in specu- 
lations about the Trinity that he could not 
understand what Christ’s place is in it. 

In the evening the church was filled at the 
formal installation. The parts were taken by 
Boston and Worcester pastors, with the ex- 
ception of the sermon, which was by the 
former pastor, Rev. J. L. Withrow, D.D., on 
the resurrection of Christ as the pivotal fact 
of evangelical Christianity. Dr. A. H. Plumb 
offered the prayer of installation and Dr. Little 
gave the welcoming right hand. Rev. G. A. 
Gordon, in the charge to the pastor, urged him 
to have, first, courage. Not a combative or 
controversial courage, but the courage of love 
and grace. Dr. Webb as the friend of many 
years was well fitted to charge the people. 
He touched on the practical problem of the 
evening service, and especially emphasized 
the need for the church to perpetuate the spirit 
of 1ts past history and to stand for the “ dis- 
tinct, definite doctrine of salvation.” 

The services throughout were deeply inter- 
esting and were a happy beginning of what 
we trust will prove a long and fruitfal pas- 
torate. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Boston and Vicinity. 

Rev. N. H. Whittlesey presented the cause of Min- 
isterial Relief to the Union Church Sunday so ef- 
fectively that a contribution of over $700 was made, 
even though the congregation, owing to the rain, 
was only about half as large as usual.—tThe society 
of Phillips Church, South Boston, has leased its 
property to the church for three years. 

The annual meeting of the Suffolk Branch of the 
W. 1B. M. was held, March 7, in the Harvard Church, 


Brookline. Mrs. Jeremiah Taylor, in extending the 
hospitalities of the church, emphasized the need of 
entire consecration. Addresses were made by Mrs. 
Luce and Mrs. Berle. The interest centered about 
Misses Sheldon and Chamberlain from the Tarkish 
Empire. Two delightful features of the day were 
the young ladies’ hourand the mission circle reports. 

Rev. F. H. Smith, pastor of the North Avenue 
Church, Cambridge, is preaching a series of Sunday 
evening ser:uons on various attitudes toward the 
truth: Felix or the Truth Feared, Pilate or the 
Truth Inquired, Agrippa or the Truth Parried and 
others. The servicesare followed by after meetings 
that fill the vestry. 

An organization for *‘ the cultivation of social in- 
tercourse, the extension of mutual sympathy and 
aid and the promotion of more cordial relations be- 
tween the members of the congregation and the 
church” has been formed in Pilgrim Church cir- 
cles, Dorchester, and is called the Pilgrim Fraternal 
Association. The dues are fifty cents monthly per 
member and will be set aside exclusively as a fund 
for mutual aid. There is an advisory board, con- 
sisting of the four officers, three members and the 
pastor, ex officio, whose duty it is to give special 
attention to cases of necessity, want of employ- 
ment, sickness and death and to act with absolute 
fairness to all interests involved. Any gentleman 
over sixteen years of age, approved by this board, 
may become a member. 


Massachusetts. 
The church in West Newton, Dr. H. J. Patrick, 
pastor, received for benevolent objects 39,265. 


Home expenditures were $4,693. At the last com- 
munion twenty-eight were received, twenty-three 
on confession. 

In Auburndale the Congregational and Methodist 
churches have begun a series of union gospel meet- 
ings under the leadership of Evangelist E. E. David- 
son. The two churches came together for the first 
time, March 5, at the communion table. The same 
day, by invitation, the pastors of these churches 
took part in the opening services of the new Episco- 
pal church in Auburndale. 

The church in North Chelmsford received a beau- 
tiful communion service, March 5, given in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Swett, early members of 
the church, by their children, It is to replace the 
set destroyed by fire Jan. 20, 1895. 

It is not often that a man is so fortunate as to be 
able to offer two sons at one time for service in the 
foreign field. Messrs. Charles and Henry Ewing, 
whose father is pastor of the Maple Street Church, 
Danvers, are under appointment by the board. The 
former will labor as a missionary in Peking, while 
the latter will take a professorship in the theolog- 
ical seminary near that city. He is to marry Miss 
Sarah W. Porter, who will teach in the seminary. 

Rev. Nehemiah Boynton addressed the Society of 
Inquiry in Andover Seminary last Thursday evening 
on The Ministry, from the point of view of ten years. 
The preceding week Capt. G. W. Lane spoke before 
the Andover League for Workin Neglected Places on 
his work on the coast of Maine. Other speakers at 
the seminary recently have been ex-President Bart- 
lett of Dartmouth on Staying Qualities in the Min- 
istry, Prof. F. G. Peabody of Harvard on The Ethics 
of Socialism and Dr. Washington Gladden on The 
True Socialism. Professor Tucker's class in soci- 
ology visited the Danvers hospital on last Thursday 
afternoon. After showing them the wards Dr. Page, 
the superintendent, gave an interesting talk on 
methods of treating the insane. 

The fellowship meeting at the Eliot Church, 
Lowell, last week had for its theme in the after- 
noon Personal Work for Christ and the Church, 
and the discussion was opened by laymen from the 
various churches of the city. The evening session 
was given up to a missionary rally addressed by 
Rev. G. H. Gutterson and Rev. H. P. Beach. Only 
seventy-nine persons attended, though the seven 
churches represented have a united membership of 
over 2,500. 

Pilgrim Church, Worcester, is making every effort 
to retain Rev. C. M. Southgate, who is called to the 
New England secretaryship of the A.M.A. All 
the numerous organizations, from the Junior En- 
deavor Society to the Cadets and the Men’s Club, as 
well as the church officers, have sent formal resolu- 
tions urging him to stay, while personal appeals 

are strong and incessant. 

The East Church, Ware, reports marked revival 
interest during the past few months, resulting in 
fifty or more hopeful conversions. Occasional Sun- 
day school prayer meetings, a pastor’s catechetical 
class, Christian Endeavor meetings, a weekly meet- 





aida 
ing of men for prayer and testimony and extra 
preaching services have been the special means 
used. The pastor, Rev. A. B. Bassett, has been as. 
sisted by neighboring ministers, especially Rey, PF, 
L. Goodspeed of Amherst. 

Rey. G. W. Andrews of Dalton is using the stere- 
opticon occasionally on Sunday evenings with 
marked success. At least three other ministers in 
the county own similar lanterns. The church in 
Lee finds one especially useful in maintaining the 
interest and usefulness of the missionary concert, 

Maine. 

Under the lead of Rev. J. 8. Williamson and the 
Augusta chureb, which aided financially, a goog 
work has been done by Mr. G. A. Shaw of Bangor 
Semiaary, and others from Bowdoin College, at out. 
stations near Augusta. The expenses have been met 
by the people of the stations, the Augusta chureh 
and the Maine Missionary Society. 

The Portland Congregational Club discussed, 
March 13, Congregational Interests in Maine. The 
Maine Missionary society work was presented by 
Rev. E. R. Smith of Temple, one of the Andover 
Band; The Colleges and Academies by President 
W. D. Hyde, D. D., of Bowdoin; Bangor Seminary 
by Prof. J. S. Sewall. The program was enlivened 
with songs by the Bowdoin College Quartette. 

New Hampshire. 

The benevolent contributions of the First Church, 
Dover, during the past year amounted to $3,318, 

The church in Stratham has received $500 from 
the Jate Andrew Wiggin. The congregations are in- 
creasing.—The church in Hancock has a bequest 
of $3,000 from Adolphus D. Tuttle.——The church in 
Winchester has a new pipe organ. 

The church of Seabrook and Hampton Falls, Rey, 
Joseph Kimball, pastor, rededicated its meeting 
house March 10, with a sermon by Rev. J. K. A)- 
drich. Other parts were by neighboring clergymen 
of several denominations. The house which was 
erected in 1835, repaired in 1867, has now been thor- 
oughly renovated, and with its new pews, pulpit 
furniture, carpet, cushions and stained glass win- 
dows is beautiful and convenient. 

Vermont. 

Five churches in Burlington, which are in the 
habit, as occasion offers, of holding union meetings, 
have invited Dr. Wilbur Chapman to hold a series 
of evangelistic services next fall and he has prom- 
ised to do so. Durmg the weeks just passed there 
has been unusual interest in several churches and 
additions were made to membership on Sunday, 
March 5. Twenty joined the First Church, all but 
three on confession of faith.—tIn Jericho, a few 
miles distant, a two days’ fellowship meeting was 
held recently. Topics of practical imterest were 
discussed by pastorsand laymen. The services were 
well attended and were spiritually helpful. 


The church at Morrisville, under the lead of Rev. 
E. P. Seymour, has entered upona period of unusuai 
activity. The fire kindled there is spreading. The 
indications are that the local conferences and the 
State Association will be unusually well attended 
and of exceptional power. 

Ex-Vice-President Morton has given to the chureh 
in Shoreham a beautiful window in memory of his 
father, Rev. D. O. Morton, who was pastor of the 
church from 1814 to 1831. During this pastorate the 
ex-vice-president was born and was named for bis 
uncle, the distinguished missionary. 

Rhode Island. 

About 120 new members were received into the 
Congregational fellowship in Pawtucket March 5, 
whilst the Baptist and Methodist churches, in their 
proportion, were similarly gladdened. This is the 
firsttruits of the recent revival movement in this 
community. To the Congregational church the oc 
casion was a red-letter day, as it marked a double 
anniversary—the opening of its present church edi- 
fice twenty-five years ago and of the services in it 
for twenty-five years of Mr. J. F. Adams as organ- 
ist and musical director. Later in the week a beau- 
tiful set of the Century Dictionary was presented 
to him by the parish. Pawtucket has been inter- 
ested in hearing Rev. W. F. Crafts of Pittsburg, 
Pa., speak on Sabbath Reform and several gentle- 
men from Michigan and Maine on Prohibition and 
the Suppression of Vice in Other Forms. One of 
the latest movements is the opening of a “ Kescue 
Mission” in a central part of the city under the 
care of the churches and the W.C.T. U. An old- 
time saloon keeper and gambler now gives his time 
and labor to this work with promising success.—— 
An able paper was presented at the Ministers’ Meet 
ing in Providence, March 6, by Rev. E. C. Moore, on 
Professor Bruce’s book on Apologetics. 
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Connecticut, 

Rev. I. H. B. Headley, whose labors in Central 
Village and vicinity a year ago were so blessed, is 
holding special meetings in Ivoryton with good 
results. 

The church in South Manchester made an increase 
in benevolence of seventy per cent. last year. The 
admissions to the church were forty-five, twenty- 
five on confession. A piano and hymn-books have 
recently been purchased for use in the social meet- 
ings. 

The church in Cheshire lost twelve members by 
death last year whose average age was seventy-five 
years, but has received seventy additions within 
thirty months, making the membership 302. The 
church edifice, lately repaired, lost part of its steel 
roof in the recent storm. 

The late J. N. Stickney of Rockville left to the 
A. B.C. F. M. $5,000, to the H. M.S. of Connecticut 
$2,500, to the fund for ministers $1,000, A. M. A. 
$1,000, Union Chureh in Rockville $1,000, C. C. B.S. 
$1,000, C. 8. S. and P. 8, $500, 

The late Erastus D. Averz of Groton bequeathed 
$500 to the church of that town, the interest of 
which is to be devoted to supplying seats to those 
unable to pay for them. 

MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 

The Home Missionary Rally will visit this week 
Sherburne, Newark Valley, Moravia and Schenec- 
Miss White of Williamstown, Mass., is the 
Revivals are in progress at Norwich 


tady. 
lady speaker. 
and Smyrna. 

The newly renovated church at Union Center was 
rededicated March 5, with a sermon by Dr. Edward 
Taylor. The pastor 1s Rev. A. S. Wood. 

An unusually large number attended the last 
meeting of the Brooklyn Congregational Club, when 
Prof. Db. P. Todd of Amherst College illustrated 
with exceedingly fine stereopticon pictures his lec- 
ture on St. Helena in 1890.——Eight hundred were 
present at the reception tendered Dr. and Mrs. A.J. 
F. Behrends by the Central Church in recognition 
of his ten-vear pastorate. An original poem, the 
presentation of a $3,000 check to the pastor anda 
handsome ring from the Sunday school children as 
a love token to the pastor’s wife were features of 
the evening. The Brooklyn Eagle contained re- 
cently an appreciative editorial on Dr. Behrends’s 
labors. ——The New England Church closed its finan- 
cia) year with current expenses of $5,100 paid and a 
material reduction in the previously existing float- 
ing debt. 

A series of evangelistic services, in which all the 
evangelical churches unite, were begun in Lock- 
port Monday, conducted by the pastors. No evan- 
gelist will be employed. 

New Jersey. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth, with one or two members 
of the Army, is holding meetings every Friday even- 
ing during March with the church in Montelair, 
Rey. A. H. Bradford, D. D., pastor. 

The iniquitous race track legislation was given 
considerable attention at the recent Conference of 
Northern New Jersey churches at Newark. The 
spirited condemnation of the Legislature’s action 
was embodied in a resolution. Another important 
action was the pledging of $3,000 by the churches 
Tepresented for the People’s Palace connected with 
the Jersey City Tabernacle. The reports of the 
churches showed a gratifying condition of affairs. 

Pennsyivania. 

The chorus choir ot Central Church, Philadelphia, 
at a recent evening service, rendered the whole of 
Mendelssohn’s Forty-second Psalm, the pastor’s 
topic being The Soul’s Thirst for God. Later they 
are to give Dr. Stainer’s Crucifixion. These evening 
choral services are attractive and inspiring. 


LAKE STATES. 
Ohio. . 

The Cleveland Ministers’ Meeting, March 6, dis- 
cussed Personality as an Element of the Minister’s 
Power, with an opening paper by Rev. H. 0. Allen, 
based on Phillips Brooks’s Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing—Hough Avenue Church received the largest 
accession in its history, March 5, thirty-five on con- 
fession, of whom more than one-half are heads of 
families, and eleven by letter. State Evangelist 
a * meetings in January largely contributed to 

is result. The church was organized just three 
years ago with forty-six members as a branch of the 
Euclid Avenue Church. It has been independent 


and self-supportin 
% the past twoyears. The present 
membership is 275. 
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Collinwood is a suburban village eight miles east 
of the Cleveland Union Depot, with many railroad 
people employed by the Lake Shore Road, which 
has extensive shops and yards there. The entire 
village has been greatly moved by a strong revival 
under the preaching of a Disciple minister from 
Cleveland. The Disciple church has received nine- 
ty-nine members and on March 5 the Congregational 
church received forty-five on confession, of whom 
twenty-one are heads of families and eight of them 
ailway engineers and conductors. The total mem- 
bership is now 200, an increase of one hundred dur- 
ing the present pastorate. House to house visita- 
tion resulted in many conversions after the special 
meetings closed. 

Pilgrim Church, Cleveland, has the largest chorus 
choir in the city, under the leadership of Prof. 
Alfred Arthur. The pastor, Rev. C. 8. Mills, is 
preaching a series of sermons on Some People 
Whom Jesus Met, and on Feb. 26, in connection 
with a sermon on the same subject, the chorus and 
soloists rendered Stainer’s sacred cantata, Jairus 
and His Daughter. More than $800 was given for 
the Jones Home for Friendless Children at a dona- 
tion party March 2. 

The church at Lucas has just canceled its debt. 
In the work of raising funds valuable assistance 
was rendered by the former pastor, Rey. A. D. Bar- 
ber. 

During the first year of Rey. E. L. Brooks's pas- 
torate at Fort Recovery fifteen members have been 
added to the church as the result of regular serv- 
ices. 

The church at Saybrook in its fiscal year just com- 
pleted paid $850 for home work and gave 3172 for 
missions, nearly three times as much as last year. 


Michigan. 

In the past year in the city of Grand Rapids Con- 
gregationalism has gained 175 in church member- 
ship, 500in Sunday school membership, two church 
organizations and three mission schools, 

There is a general revival of interest in the church 
in Jackson. The pastor, Rev. W. C. Stiles, is en- 
gaged in special work among the unchurched em- 
ployés in the city. A Boys’ Brigade with forty 
members has just been formed. 

Rev. A. M. Hilis recently closed a successful series 
of union revival meetings at Pontiac. Over eighty 
consecration cards were signed and the community 
was greatly stirred. 

The church at Nashville, after using the Disciples’ 
house of worship for ten years, has finally secured 
title to the property and owns it free of debt.—— 
The church at Thompsonville, only one year old, bas 
just dedicated free of debt a neat house of worship 
costing $1,100.—The church at Clio closed its year 
with every bill paid, an experience it has not en- 
joyed for years.—The church at Hart takes upon 
itself self-support. 


THE WEST. 
: Iowa. 

Rev. Bb. C, Tillitt, the home missionary evangelist, 
having closed meetings at Kingsley, started for his 
home on a train which stuck fast in a snowdrift and 
there remained until the next morning. Not feel- 
ing happy unless he could be holding meetings he 
gathered the passengers, crew and shovelers into 
one of the coaches and there held a gospel service 
which was greatly enjoyed. 

Rev. L. F. Berry of the First Church of Ottumwa 
is enlisting his young men to help in the evening 
service. ‘The two services held by them attracted 
large audiences and greatly encouraged the pastor. 
He has recently preached several pointed sermons 
on The Gambling Mania. 

The additions to the Grinnell church reported this 
week for the most part were those who were brought 
into the Christian life by the Mills meetings. Jan. 
1 the membership was 733, since that time 177 have 
been received, 149 on confession. 

At the last communion of the church in Sloan, 
Rev. J. E. McNamara, pastor, twenty-six were re- 
ceived to membership on confession. An entire 
class of eight young men and another of seven 
young women were among the number. During the 
past five months there have been over fifty addi- 
tions. 

The late Hon. N. F. Weber,a member of the church 
in Clarion and one of it# best supporters, left $500, 
the interest to be used in the support of the pastor 
and $100 as a perpetual fund for the Sunday school. 
— The Webster City people a few evenings ago 
took possession of the parsonage and made their 
pastor, Rev. J. T. Blanchard, a present of $50 in 
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gold and gave to his wife a set of silver spoons and 
table linen. 

Fifty-four on confession were received by the 
church in Creston at the close of a short series of 
special meetings carried on by the pastor, A.J. Van 
Wagner, and his people, without outside assistance. 
During his pastorate of six years there have been 
additions on confession at each communion, 220 of 
the 255 uniting in the six years coming as converts. 
The present membership, nearly every one resident, 
is 367. 

The church in Anifa, Rey. E. P. Childs, pastor, 
closed its fiscal year with all bills paid. A Junior 
Endeavor Society of twenty-two members was re- 
cently organized. 

Minnesota. 

The church in Owatonna rejoices in a $2,090 debt 
lifted. The pastor, Rev. J. A. Chamberlin, has of 
late preached a series of sermons on the evolution 
of Christianity which has provoked much interest. 
A Men’s Sunday Evening Club has been formed with 
about 100 members. 

During Rev. W. W. MeArthur’s ministry of four- 
teen months just closed at Sherburne a building 
has been completed and a church organized at 
Lake Belt. Mr. McArthur bas recovered $8,000 from 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway on ac- 
count of injury to his little child who 1s crippled 
for life. 

Evangelist B. Fay Mills began his meetings at 
Minneapolis, March &, with crowded houses and 
with evidences of hearty co-operation on the part of 
ministers and churches.——Mr. F. W. Smith is as- 
sisting Rev. T. M. Price at West Duluth and Rev. 
Cc. B. Fellows Rev. A. A. Davis at North Branch 
with encouragement at both places. 

Kansan. 

A free nursery has been established in Wichita 
where mothers who desire to attend church may 
leave their little children.—The church in Over- 
brook will build a house of worship costing $1,500 
as soon as the weather admits. 

The church in Goodland is without a pastor, but 
the greater sense of responsibility felt by the mem- 
bers has strengthened it, and all the meetings are 
kept up.——Supt. J. E. Platt is holding Sunday 
school institutes in the southeastern part of the 
State. 

The church in Chase is enjoying a revival. Extra 
meetings have been in progress for five weeks and 
the interest is unabated. Cottage prayer meetings , 
are held in the afternoons, Twenty have already 
been received to membership. It is interesting to 
note that this spiritual blessing follows a system- 
atic and successful effort to clear up an old indebt- 
edness, which was accomplished by the setting 
apart last year, by members, of so many acres of 
wheat, the proceeds of which were devoted to 
church uses. By this means so much was secured 
that the church was enabled to decline $100 of mis- 
sionary aid which had been voted by the board of 
directors and to continue self-supporting. 

The Arkansas Valley Association, held at Par- 
tridge, March 1-3, was largely attended and a meet- 
ing of enthusiastic interest. The reports from the 
churches shéwed decided spiritual and material 
progress. Missions, Christian Endeavor and Sun 
day school work were prominent themes. Some of 
the topics were: How to Secure a Better Study of 
the Bible, Church Finances, and the Signs of the 
Times and Their Lessons. 

The church in Partridge contributes annually to 
each of the seven societies and last year raised a 
total for this purpose of $183. Its pastor, Rev. J. H. 
Mintier, has been granted a leave of absence for five 
months from April 1,to take special training at 
Moody’s Bible Institute and elsewhere, and a young 
minister from Iowa has been engaged as supply. 


Nebraska. 

All through the winter a revival spirit has pre- 
vailed at Neligh, a number of business men having 
been reached, and at the last communion thirty- 
nine were received to membership, twenty-nine of 
them on confession. Union meetings were held 
with the Methodists for five weeks. The observance 
at Gates College of the Day of Prayer for Colleges 
and the subsequent interest among the students 
have contributed to the happy result. Rev. W. J. 
Turner, who has just removed to Mt. Vernon, U., 
rejoices in this culmination of his pastoral labors. 
Previous to his departure his appreciative people 
gave him a reception, at which a gold watch was 
presented to him. 

Deacon L. R. Crosby and family, who are about to 
leave the church in Wisner, were given a reception 
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March 4. A silver tea service was presented to Mrs. 
Crosby and a watch chain, on which hung $250 in 
gold coins, to the deacon, who has been for ten years 
one of the chief workers and faithful supporters of 
the church. 

The church in Creighton, Rev. J. W. Barron, pas- 
tor, united recently with the Methodist Episcopal 
church in evangelistic meetings and March 5 re- 
ceived thirty-seven into membership, thirty-two on 
confession. Several business men were among 
the number. Superintendent Bross spent the day 
with the church and a generous home missionary 
offering was received, in which the congregation, 
Sunday school and Endeavor Society all shared. 

The church in Fremont has taken an active part 
in the union evangelistic meetings for a month past 
and Mareb 5 the pastor, Rev. W. H. Buss, received 
twenty-six, twenty-two on confession. All but one 
were adults and ten were men. In the evening the 
ehurch building was filled to overflowing with a 
meeting for women only and the large hall of the 
city was filled with a meeting for men only. 

Of the 100 who had signed cards during the meet- 
ings in David City, thirty-nine were received into 
the church March 5, thirty-seven on confession.— 
March 5 twenty-seven were received to the church 
in York, twenty-one on confession. 

Colorado. 

A notable increase is seen in attendance at church 
and Sunday school at Lafayette, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. A. K. Packard. During this pastorate 
a convenient church edifice has been erected. 

The Olive Branch Mission, Denver, opened its new 
tabernacle, March 5, Rev. J. F. Smith in charge.—— 
Ferdinand Schievera is conducting a series of evan- 
gelistic meetings at the People’s Tabernacle. 

The church in Creede was reorganized last month. 
Various denominations are represented in it and in 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, which is working for a 
church building. Rev. M. N. Frantz is in charge. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Two dollars and sixty-six cents per member for 
home missions is the record just made by the church 
at South Vallejo. Its membership is only three.—— 
A few moments of silence and then the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert. Such is the way the Pasadena 
church opens its morning service. During this 
time the doors are locked. 

The new church in Bloomington has twenty-six 
members. Not quite six months ago Superintend- 
ent Case organized a Sunday school and this is one 
result. 

In the East Los Angeles church a Girls’ Brigade 
has been formed, after the idea of the Boys’ Brig- 
ade. So far it is quite successful.—aAn edifice 
with movable partitions, so as to serve both as a 
house of worship and a parsonage, is contempiated 
at Flinn Valley. 

Large congregations greet Dr. Brown in the First 
Church, and What Christianity Is Doing for San 
Francisco is proving a most acceptable course of 
lectures for the second service. Representatives 
from the Salvation Army and the Union Mission 
have already spoken.—JIn behalf of the 40,000 Ital- 
ians in the city Mr. Nordi and wife of Chicago have 
begun work on the north side of the city, where a 
large number of his countrymen reside. The pros- 
pect is hopeful.——Mr. Edward Kimball spent a re- 
cent Sunday at the Park Church, the new enter- 
prise, and succeeded in securing pledges for $1,000 
for a house of worship.——Twenty happy years hav- 
ing been spent together by Bethany Church and 
Rev. W. C. Pond, D.D., suitable recognition was 
made by a large reunion of members, former mem- 
bers and friends. The following Sunday appropri- 
ate services were held. It was also the fortieth an- 
niversary of Dr. Pond’s arrival in California. 


WEEKLY KEGISTER. 
Calls. 
ANDREWS, Edwin N., accepts call to Peshtigo, Wis. 
CARPEN TER, (tot M., of Syagesere, Mass., to 
Hope Ch., , Cambridgeport. Accept 
se “aps Charles P., of Banger Seminary to Enos- 
t. Accepts. 
poas 'e. vane, of Grand Island, Neb., to Plymouth Ch., 


Lin 
DOLLIFE, Frank S8., of Bangor Seminary to Jackson, 
Me., where he has been supplying 
EDMUNDS, John 8., of Flat Roc k Mich., to Rochester. 
ritERMAN, Marston 8., of Newell, Io., to Waucoma. 
cbiede, William A., of Oberlin Seminary to Onekama. 
G wr Chester W., declines call to Berlin Heights, 
., and accepts call to Frankfort » Mich. 
HIG KMOTT, John V., of Galesburg, Mich., to Mendon. 


KELLOGG, H. Martin, of Lebanon, Ct., to Wolcott 
Accepts. 


— George, of Sedalia, Mo., to Lacon, Ill. Ac- 
MIULARD, D, me B., of Chicago Seminary to Sharon, 


Wi 
yan hag Charlevoix, Mich., to New Du- 
luth, Minn. Accepts. 
PERRY, George H., of Kiowa, Kan., to Goodland. Ac- 


ce 
ROBBINS, Ja James C.,of Lincoln, Cal.,to North Berke- 
e 
ROPER, C. * Fremont, declines call to Remsen, Ct. 
ROUSE, Fred. T., to Plantsville, Ct. cepts 
BINKAM, Nathaniel 1. (Pres.), to University Ch., 
see , Tl. Accepe 
harles J., 0 Staples, Minn., to Vernda’ 
SANF se say R., of the American ’s. 8 Union “to Alli- 
o. Ac 
STEVENS, Fi Frank V., of Wellington, Kan., to First Ch., 
e 
STIMSON, Henry A., accepts call to Broadway Taber- 


sw AEE M Benjamin, of Union Sombnary © to Orwell, Vt. 

TAYL OR bert W., of Rushville, N.Y., to beneca 
Falls. Accepts. 

a Ww. Jay, of Neligh, Neb., to Mt. Vernon, O. 

cece 

WILKINS, Harry J., of Oberlin Seminary to Strongs- 
ville, O. Accepts. 

WYCKOFF, Charles T., instructor of music in Chicago 
Seminary to pastorate of Armour Institute. Accepts. 


Ordinati and Installati 


LANSING, Isaac J., i. March 8, Park Street Ch. Yeo 
Mass. Sermon by Rev. J. L. Wit throw, D. D.; other 
“4 oy Rev. Messrs. ry H. Plumb, D. D., ‘Arthur Lit- 

G. A. Gordon, E. B. Webb, D. D., and W. H. 
Aliprighi. 


FFAT, f Feb. 28, Laingsburg, Mich. Sermon 27 
Rev. L. Wood; other parts by Rev. Messrs. F. W. 
Bush, WwW. Ms, Allen, Jobn ante and Leroy Warren. 

WOODCOCK, Thomas J., o. Nora Springs, Io. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Charles No ie; other parts by Rev. 
Messrs. S. F. Millikan, F. B. Hicks, T. O. Douglass and 
Q. C. Todd. 





_ Rosiguations. 


ALDRICH, Isaac N., Hopkins, Mich. 
DECKER, ‘Henry A., Ban ngor, Mich. 

DIXON, John A., Island Pond te 
FAIRBANKS 2 J., Second C mhers 
JONES, William D., Union Ch., be ‘Touts ‘Mo 
PATCH, I ene P., Oswego Falls, N Resignation not 


smith W William, » Pigments, Ill., to work in Huntington, 
Ore., under the A 
VIVIAN, Richard, Ada, Mich. 
wate ¢ JORTH, George, Lakeland, Minn. 
WAIN, George : ., Saranac, Mich. 
YOUNG, James C., Brooksville, Me. 
Dismissions. 
Spans, Charles C., Jan. 30, Central Ch., Dorchester, 
Mass. 
Churches Organized. 
STAR LAKE, Wn., March 5. Twenty-two members. 
Miscellaneous. 
BLACKMAN, William F., has been appointed to the 
chair of social science in Yale emutt nary, and will 
oe a year in Europe before beginning his new 


CONRAD, Arcturus Z., of the Old South Ch., Worces- 
ay Mass. +, has receiv ed an addition of $1, 600 to his 


sala 

EDW ‘ARDS, Jenathan, will sever his connection with 
Whitman College at the end of March. 

i Floyd C., is in charge of the church in Ewen, 


REYNOLDS, William T., since his resignation from the 


church in North Haven, Ct., has been asked to become 
its pastor emeritus. 


ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES. 

























Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 

Adams, Mass 9 12 Gund -‘ecemmaad Mich., 
Albany, N.Y., , Clinton Park 6 10 
Ave., 3 3 Seco nd, ee 
Alton, Ill., 44 Great "Falls, N.H., i 
Ames, Io., — 6 Grinnell Io., 51 58 
‘Amherst, Ms., First, 6 11 Harvey, hi. — 9 
Atlantic, Io., 44 Havelock, Nev. a ee 
Ballardvate, Mass., Humboldt, To. 44 
Unior 8 9 Hyde Park, Mass. + — 13 
Baltimore, Md., Sec- Jackson, Mich., First, 9 25 
nd, 4 6 Janesville Wis., 4 ll 
Rancroft, Mich., 2k 28 Joh — An Te 
Bangor, Me., First, 3 5 Keene,N.H., First, 8 9 
Central, 4 6 ee 18 23 
Vt., 5 17 La Grange, Iil., 44 
Mich., 7 1L Lake City, Minn. bp 27 «29 
3 5 Lincoln, Neb., First, — 11 

Mich., — 10 Lockport, N, Y., East 

Cal., 8 26 Avenue, to 14 
Ill., 19 19 Longmeadow, Mass. i ae 
> 21 27 L - pipes, First, 3 5 
3 3 Madrid, Neb., 3 6 
First, 3. 3 Magnolia, Io. 16 16 
Y., Roch- alden , Mass. ., First, 4 14 
ester Ave., 5 8 Marietta O., First, 17 24 
New England, 15 20 Milford, Neb. 78 

Brooklyn Village, 0., 6 6 Milwaukee, Wis., 
Buena Park, Cal., — 38 North Side, — 38 
Cambridge, Mass. ne Pilgrim a | 
verte Ave., 16 20 Monticello, To., 3 3 
Wood Memorial, 10 1k en > Neb. 27 «39 
Camden, N. Y., 3 3 New Milford, Ct., 1 3 
Centerville, 8. ’D., 364 Govwury Cc ‘enter, Vt, 6 
Central Falls, R. & 40 43 poweess 2 5 
Chase, Kan. 20 20 Nort Attleboro, Ms., 10 16 
Chelsea, Mass. .» Cen- North Madison, 0O., 32 33 
tral, 19 20 North Troy, Vt., — 3 
Cheshire, Ct., 6 6 Northfiel , Vt. x 1 6 
Cricags lll.. Auburn Oak Grove, Ih, — 1B 
1 56 — O., First, 5 16 
Bethan 1 3 Sec 5 9 
Douglas Park, -— 8 Omaha. Neb., eemenes” 7 
Grace, 6 13 Orange, pi 18 20 
Lake View, 10 18 Oswese Falls, N.Y. H 13 
Lincoln Park, 7 14 Ottumwa, Io., First, 2 4 
se weed, 4 7 Paterson, N. Am 44 
Millard Ave., 1 4 Pawtucket, Ls ‘ty 22 23 
New England, 2% Park SO 58 

Park Manor, 1 3 Philadelphia: Pa., Cen- 
Pilgrim, 5 23 Ta) 10 
Ravens wood, 4 5 Pittsfield, Mass.,First,2 4 
Scandinavian, First,- 13 Plano, Ti, 13 

South, 5 10 Portland, Me., Sec-_ 
South Chicago, 5 _ ond, 3 

Tabernacle, 16 23 Portland, Ore., Ger. 
Trinity 10 13, man 52 
Union Park, 10 15 caianaa Pu Avenue, 3 3 
Washington Park, 1 4 pomends, 6 
Warren ag bp 4 4 Rockville "3 3 
Wes 3 7 Romeo, Mion” ak 5 6 
chillicothe, 0., 10 12 poveteen Vt., 3 4 
veland, O., First, — 10 Russell, Kan., 1 W 

Biymout uth, 6 ll San Francisco, Cal., 

17 20 3=Olivet, 8 
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ceri 
Mt. Zion, 4 5 St. , Johas 
Madison Ave., -5 6 — Sonth, sire bi” 
Franklin Ave., 3 5 Seymour, Ct., si 
Hough Ave., 35 46 Sloan, Io: x 4 
Union 2 5 South Wermouth, 7 
Collinwood, 0., 44 54 Star Lake 42 
Columbus,’ 0., East- Sterling ww" 14 
First’ 62 St i Lots ‘ht i 
uis, Mo. 
Mayflower, °‘5 ten ne 
zvmewe, - s Cent ral, 2% 
Poem ton Hill 
concord, Mase. be 4 7 Ho 4 ™ 3 ° 
18 18 rim, we 
Creighton, ’Neb., 32 37 Plymouth, 78 
Creston 54 54 =Tabernacie, W 
Septecland Mills, nion, 5 5 
Me., 10 11 Summer Hill, DL, WH 
Davenport, Io., Ed- Tampa, Fla. 34 
9 11 Taunton, Mass., Trini. 
David Clty, Neb. 37 39 | tarian, as 
De Pue, I 3 Thornton, R.L, 2 4 
Des Mfolnes; To. Plym- Toledo, O., First, vB 
56 Tougaloo, "Miss.,” 8 8 
North Park, 10 10 Twinsburg, 0., 24 
Pilg: 3 3 Union Center, N.Y., Il 2 
Detruit, ; Mich., Plym- | Unionville, Ct..." ” 12 ig 
27 Utica, Mich., 44 
Dercheoter, Mass., Ware, a ; East, 5 8 
ilgrim, — 10 Webste 23 
Dover, N. H., 6 4 Webster Groves, Mo., 2 § 
Dubuque, Io., ., First, 29 35 Wenham, Mass., sil 
Eaton Ra oi Mich., 8 10 West Newbury, Vt, 6 19 
Elkhorn, — ll West Newton, Mass., 
Fall River, “ass. 9 Second, ‘4 N 
Central, 3 7 West Rutland, Vt, § § 
Fitchviile, O. — 18 Worcester, Mass., Old 
Fremont, ind., 9 9 South, 8 
Fremont, Neb., 22 26 Salem Street, 7H 
Garrettsville, 6, 20 22 Yankton, S. D., 44 
Genesee, Idaho,’ 7 11 York, Neb., 21 2 
Genoa Bluffs, Lo., 7 7 Sixteen churches 
Grand Island, Neb., 8 9% with two or less, 19 % 


Conf., 1,692; Tot., 2,490. 
Total since Jan.1. Conf., 4,425; Tot., 9,223. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The annual meeting of the Boston Young Women’s 
Christian Association last week brought togethera 
good number of the friends of the institution who, 
after listening to the reports and an address by Rev. 
W.R. Clarke, were regaled with refreshments and 
permitted to inspect the different departments of 
work, tangible evidences of which were furnished 
in a fine display of wood carving and other articles 
made by students in the various schools. The two 
homes on Berkeley and Warrenton Streets, respect- 
ively, accommodate 300 girls, the domestic employ- 
ment department has placed in families during the 
last year 2,700 girls and the business agency has fur- 
nished 1,700 women and girls with salaried posi- 
tions. One of the most useful lines of work is the 
traveler’s aid department, which employs two ladies 
to meet steamers:and care for unprotected girls; 
553 steamers were met since Jan. 1, 1892, and 1,900 
girls were aided to places of safety. 

During Dr. J. L. Withrow’s pastorate of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, from May 1, 1886, to 
Jan. 1, 1893, there have been received by confession 
658 and by letter 705. The present membership is 
1,480. The gifts for benevolent purposes during 
that time were $124,694.03 and the total expendi- 
tures for all purposes $293,831.98. The three Sunday 
schools, two industrial schools and a kindergarten 
have a membership of 3,468. 


Dr. Talmage’s Tabernacle is again hard pressed 
financially. With a debt of $287,216.59 on the pres 
ent building, of which $20,000 must be paid withina 
month, and with no money on hand or in sight to 
meet these demands, the financial prospects are 
rather discouraging. Twice within a comparatively 
few years this church has lost its building by fire 
and the congregation has had its liberality taxed to 
the utmost. Dr. Talmage receives a salary of $12,000 
a year, but during the last three years and four 
months he has expended for the Tabernacle all bis 
salary except $628. The contributions to mission 
and other benevolent work of the Presbyterian 
Church have amounted, we believe, to a less sum 
than that. The membership is 4,447, but the current 
receipts are small. The huge crowd of strangers 
forming so large a part of the audience give almost 
nothing, and many of the regular attendants are 
laboring people. Fewrich people attend the church. 
It is at least remarkable that the church should 
have incurred repeatedly so great debts and then 
repeatedly have appealed to the public for help. 
Dr. Funk has published an earnest appeal to Brook- 
lyn to come to the rescue of the enterprise. 

John P. Quinn’s crusade against gambling goes 
forward vigorously and with increasing success 
So thoroughly in sympathy with his work are the 
railroad managers that they transport his car, Ro 
anoke, at reduced rates and sometimes make no 
charge. Baltimore, Washington and cities and 
towns thereabouts have been visited recently and 
crowded meetings were beld in police courts, raik 
road stations, at fire engine houses, just the persons 
whom it is especially desirable to reach being thus 
brought under reforming and gospel influences, for 
a great many go to the car while it is standing in the 
depots who would not attend a church or any other 
place of religious worship. Many, it is true, are i 
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fluenced purely by curiosity but before they leave 
are frequently convicted of sinandconverted. Some 
who come hoping to get points on gambling are 

ted to the Saviour. In order to secure funds to 
gustain this worthy work Mr. Quinn is issuing cer- 
tifieates of shares similar to those used by the A. B. 
¢.F. M. to obcain contributions for the Morning 
star. They can be bought for $1 apiece from O. 5S. 
palmer, 24 Park Place, New York. Every purchaser 
of two shares will receive a copy of Mr. Quinn’s 
pook on gambling. This is an easy and at the same 
time an effective way for Sunday school scholars, 
members of Endeavor Societies and others to help 


forward a good cause. 


IMPORTAN T TEMPERAN OE VIOTORY. 


BY REV. W. F. BLACKMAN, ITHACA, N, Y. 








Another conservative university town, Ith- 
aca, N. Y., has joined Cambridge in outlawing 
the saloon. The polls closed an hour ago and 
as I write all the church bells of the city are 
saluting the skies with the news of the vic- 
tory. The campaign has been long and the 
final fight sharp and hot, and this is the story 
of it in brief. 

Last spring the churches formed a temper- 
ance alliance and began holding monthly 
union meetings on Sunday evenings with the 
purpose—which the meetings served admira- 
bly—of informing and bestirring the pegple as 
to the social, political, fiscal, moral and spirit- 
ual bearings of the dramshop. Then gospel 
temperance meetings were held daily for a 
fortnight, conducted by P. A. Burdick. These 
were largely attended, and, though not wholly 
to the taste of some, they served to arouse a 
certain considerable portion of the public. 
The next step was the nomination by the Cit- 
izens’ Anti-Saloon Association of Mr. Clinton 
D. Bouton for mayor. Thesignificance of this 
move will be understood when it is known 
that, in accordance with the new city charter, 
the incoming mayor is charged with the duty 
of appointing excise commissioners and so of 
determining the license policy of the city for a 
period of three, or possibly four, years. Be- 
tween 500 and 600 names were signed to the 
papers putting Mr. Bouton in the field. The 
Democratic party nominated an esteemed and 
popular citizen who was committed to the 
license cause, the Republicans refrained from 
making any nomination, and so the issue was 
distinctly joined. It is not, however, to be 
understood that the Republican party ap- 
proved and supported the no-license cause. 
On the contrary, many of its leaders were 
strongly opposed to it. 

The Cambridge tactics were quite closely 
followed. The platform was made as broad 
a8 possible; there was no discussion of total 
abstinence ; extremists were relegated to the 
rear. A paper, the Plain Truth, was issued, 
at first semi-weekly and afterward daily, 
and placed in every home and store in the 
tity. It was small but pithy, pungent and 
Persuasive. Perhaps it contributed more than 
any other single agency to the success of the 
movement. Every pastor, including the Ro- 
man Catholic priest and the Episcopal rector, 
used his influence, in the pulpit and out, for 
the vandidate of the Anti-Saloon Association. 
“cag of the Cornell professors were active 

@same side. The Salvation Army corps 
el valiantly. Letters and testimonials 
etapa Scully of Cambridge, Professors 
at a. Peabody and Charles Eliot Norton 
> Published and had great weight. Twice 
oo. * Beach came to Ithaca and by his 
na yee winsome manner, his enthusiastic 
ees “8 erant spirit, his recital of Cambridge 
tutions “i em Statistics, his fervent exhor- 
with ey blic and his personal conferences 
alk s. es more conservative citizens did 
will lon Ps the good result to pass. Ithaca 
with sli gee the memory of his visits 

mbridge N a Rev. Dean Wright of the 
Sunday Fide oe Divinity School spent 
union eee » with us. In the evening a 
‘eting of citizens was attended by a 


thousand men, mostly voters, and Dean 
Wright’s calm and polished address, supple- 
mented by words of like sort from Professor 
Wilder of the university and by brief ad- 
dresses by pastors and business men, told 
powerfully. 

Besides these public measures all those 
more direct and personal methods of work 
known to politicians—so far as they are legiti- 
mate—were adopted by the association. The 
majority for no license was 127. Thisis better 
than we dared hope, and, taking account of 
political and other complications and the large 
corruption fund used by the other side, it 
means a very decisive deliverance against the 
saloon. 

I have written of this as a victory; in an- 
other sense it is only the beginning of the 
struggle. The expressed will of the people 
must be enforeed. It will be, in a firm, 
though, I hope, patient and moderate, manner. 
The paper will be continued. The citizens 
will organize for the moral support of the 
mayor. Meetings will be held for the rein- 
vigoration and expression of public opinion. 

I write this as an expression of gratitude to 
our Cambridge friends and teachers and asa 
testimony to other cities to the telling effect 
of those measures which were wrought out 
there, and which we have largely borrowed, 
in axy struggle under local option laws with 
the saloon. They ought to be generally 
adopted. 


BOSTON EVANGELICAL ALLIANOE. 


There was no Ministers’ Meeting in Pilgrim Hall 
last Monday morning on account of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance at the Meionaon. The question dis- 
cussed was, Shall We Abolish Fast Day? All the 
speakers, we believe, expressed their views on this 
subject some weeks ago in the Boston Journal over 
their signatures. The chairman remarked that the 
opinions of none of them were known when they 
were invited. 

Dr. George C. Lorimer was the first speaker. He 
remarked that the note of the secretary asking him 
to speak gave as the reason for asking him and 
others that they were well-known conservatives. 
He thought that Fast Day is needed, that it is proper 
for the Government to call on the people to search 
out their sins and pray. But the churches create 
the impression that, whatever may be true of the 
State, they are out of sympathy with the call to 
come together and confess their sins. Each church 
sets the example of a poor, meager, slipshod ob- 
servance of the day. We have outgrown, but we 
ought not to have outgrown, the customs of our 
fathers. If the churches would observe Fast Day 
there would be no proposition to abolish it. 

Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale wrote a letter favoring the re- 
tention of the day because subjects can then be dis- 
cussed which are inappropriate for Sunday. Rev. 
Dr. James M. Gray also wrote that the day has 
been successfully used for evangelistic services and 
might be so used to a much greater extent. It 
stands as a unique witness to public sins and the 


* rights of God in the community. 


Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner said that if there is one 
sin more than another which Boston should confess 
on Fast Day it is the liquor traffic. If ministers 
will take their coats off and roll up their sleeves 
and treat public sins as they deserve the commu- 
nity will be stirred to its foundations and no further 
movements will be made to abolish Fast Day. 

Rev. Dr. T. Perrin of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South Boston, suggested that there are 
plenty of public sins to confess. Among these are 
jealousies and rivalries between denominations and 
ministers, the childlessness of Protestant families 
and selfish absorption in public affairs. We have 
reduced religious banqueting to a science, and it 
would be a benefit to practice fasting also. 

Dr. A. H. Plumb thought it very remarkable that 
all the speakers should be agreed when their opin- 
ions were not known beforehand. There must be a 
mistake when ministers want Fast Day abolished, 
since in this wish they agree with all wicked peo- 
ple. The sense of sin has greatly weakened in 
recent years. The governor’s proclamation last 
year made no reference to sin, but Unitarian gov- 
ernors in the past have called on the people to con- 
fess their sins and pray for forgiveness. There is 
a great educating force in having the proclamations 
read from the pulpits on the Sunday before Fast 
Day. The day is still very widely observed as it 


ought to be. Rev. Dr. M. D. Kneeland added his 
Amen to all that had been said. 

As more than three-fourths of the pastors whose 
opinions were recently published favored abolish- 
ing the governmental Fast Day, it is remarkable 
that the secretary of the alliance should have hap- 
pened to hit only the minority in his selection. 





Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eiaht words to the line). 





BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, March 
20,10 A.M. Topic, Is the Modern Sermon Deficient in 
Appeal? Speaker, Rev. C. P. Mills. 

: MIDDLESEX UNION ASSOCIATION, Ayer, March 21, 

P.M. 

THE LADIES’ PRAYER MEBRTING, in the rooms of the 
Woman’s board of Missions every Friday at ll A. M. 


CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERIAL BUREAU, organized 
1874, furnishes churches with Sabbath supplies, stated 
cuppte and candidates for pastorates. ddress Rev. 
W. F. Bacon, Congregational House. Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. J. W. Wellman, 
117 Summer Street, Malden, Mass. 





STATE MEETINGS. 
Any additions should be sent to us as soon as possibie. 


Mississippi, Meridian, Thursday, March 23. 
Alabama, Birmingham, Saturday, March 25. 
Georgia, Macon, Wednesday, April 5. 
Tennessee, Nashville, Thursday, April 6. 
Texas, Thursday, April. 
New Jersey, East Orange, Tuesday, April 18. 
Montana, Tuesday, May 2. 
Missouri, St. Louis, ° May 2. 
Kansas, Great Bend, Thursday, May 4. 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May. 
Ohio Toledo, Tuesday, May 9. 
Southern Cal., Tuesday, May 9. 
South Dakota, Tuesday, May 9. 
Indiana, Ridgeville, Wednesday, May 10. 
Illinois, Monday, May 15. 
Iowa, Muscatine * Tuesday, May 16. 
Massachusetts, Boston, Tuesday, May 16. 
Michigan, Owosso, Tuesday, May 16. 
New York, Patchogue, Tuesday, May 16. 


Pennsylvania, Kane, Tuesday, May l6. 


Rhode Island, Pawtucket, Tuesday, May 26. 
Vermont, Montpelier, Tuesday, June 1’. 
Connecticut, Rockville, Tuesday, June 20. 
Maine, Brunswick, Tuesday, June 27. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 18 rep- 
resented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, No. 9 Vongregations! 
House. Rev. Joshua Coit, Secretary; Rev. win B. 
Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours,9 to‘. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer, 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FoR- 
EIGN MISSIONS, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
St., Boston. Langdon 8S. Ward, Treasurer; Charies E, 
Swett, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
New York, 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 
ton St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING S0- 
CIETY.—Church and Pereonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
Cobb, D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ble House, New York. ’ Rev. oe A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

THE NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ing and sustaining Christian schools in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Rev. Charlies R. Bliss, Yecretary, 
151 Washington St., Chicago, Til. William fi Hubbard’ 
Treasurer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill. Bos 
22 Congregational House. George M. 
Secretary; Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in Charge. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
J. A. Hamilton, Sec.; E. A, Studley, Treas.; J. L. Maile, 
Field Sec., Congregational House, Boston; T. Y. Gard 





ner, W. Sec.; C. 8. Harrison, W. Field Sec., office 151 
Washington 8t., Chicago, Til. Aids needy colleges, 

d a a for the ministry. Institutions 
recognized: Pacific University, Whitman, Yunkton, 


Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Colleges. 

CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by gifts of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. George M. Bo Sec 

ry; W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. 
Barnard, Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; CRieage office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, ¥. M. CG. A. Building. Do 
tions may be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
& W. Hubbard, Treasurer. 108 Bible House, New York 

ty. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social iti of 
Sustains chaplains and missi ries; p ites temper- 
ance homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
sels; publishes the Sa:lor’s Magazine, Seaman’s 
and Ife Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, easurer. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded {e+ 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; ‘urnishes loan l{braries and religious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and vther 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch: 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hani 
clothing, weekly papers and month) es sull 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, Hanover Stre t. 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and re. 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. , 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIE, D. D., President 
Guonen Sosie, re POE 
ARNA 8S. SNOW, Correspo jecretary. 
Congregations! House, Boston 
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OHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR NOTES. 


Nine societies are now reported by Ireland. 

The Plankinton, S. D., society has pledged $100 to 
the endowment fund of Yankton College. 

The Christian Endeavor Day offerings from the 
one hundred societies that first reported averaged 
a little more than twelve dollars from each society. 

The St. Paul Union has an evangelistic committee 
ready to give assistance in any special meetings 
where help is desired. Each denomination repre- 
sented in the union by a society is represented by a 
member in this committee. 

The societies in Colorado Springs and the Y. M. 
C. A. there have been co-operating in a series of 
receptions beld in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. Each 
society in turn has made arrangements and issued 
invitations for a reception to some special class, 
one society inviting college students, another print- 
ers and another firemen. 

A consecration meeting of the floating society on 
the New York was held in the West Side reading- 
room in New York shortly before the steamer started 
on its first trip under the American flag. The Cen- 
tra} Church society in Chelsea holds meetings at 
the Marine Hospital. It is very desirable that all 
societies that do work for the sailors should have 
correspondence committees for the interchange of 
information and it is requested that the name of 
the chairman of any such committee may be sent to 
the superintendent of floating societies, Miss An- 
toinette P. Jones, Falmouth, Mass. 


At the World’s Fair Christian Endeavor has been 
assigned space in Section D of the gallery in the 
Liberal Arts Building, with Italy on one side and the 
Y. M.C. A.on the other. In the Parliament of Re- 
ligions the days alloted t6 Christian Endeavor are 
Saturday and Sunday, Sept. 23, 24, and the meetings 
will be held in the Hall of Washington in the new 
Art Palace. Arrangements for these meetings are 
now in the hands of a committee of seven, of which 
General Secretary J. W. Baer is the chairman. The 
Chicago Union will maintain headquarters and a 
bureau of information at the store of the Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 148 Madison Street. 





Marriages. 
(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 


ALLEN—HITCHCOCK—In Hanover, N.H., March 9, by 
Rey. 8. P. Leeds, Frederick J. Allen of Limerick, Me., 
and Maria P., daughter of Prof. C. H. Hitchcock of 
Dartmouth College. 


Deaths. 


(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-hve cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 








HOWARD-—In Brookline, March 1, Jesse Wayland, son 
of Albert ©. and the late Ellen M. Howard, aged 25 
yrs., 4 mos. 

JONES—Int Chicago, Ll., Feb. 26, Charles 8S. Jones, super- 
intendent of telegraphs, Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
aged 60 yrs. 

DANIEL WILDER FAIRBANK. 

Two noble Christian men, beloved brothers, James C. 
and D. W. Fairbank, have within the past two weeks, 
to the great loss and sorrow of Jacksonville, Ill., been 
taken by death. The family, originally from Oakham, 
Mass., of sturdy piety and integrity, rettled with five 

oung lads upon a farm near Jacksonville when the 

fale Band was beginning to make itself felt preachin 

in the wilderness, organizing churches, founding “ ILli- 

nois College.” Under this influence three of the broth- 

ers, of whom Daniel was one, planned to go into fore 

missionary work. Feeble heaith detained all but the 
oldest, Samuel B., from the cherished purpose, and in 
his long labors for the pame of Christ in India the other 
brothers have felt the honor of the family and their 
own hopes and prayers were er. enlisted. Hence- 
forth as farmer and merchant, as citizen and deacon, 

Wilder Fairbank has lived a life honored and useful to 

an unusual degree. 





His a fish and minute fidelity in all 
labors for the community and the church, but above all 
his serene —— and evenly balanced judgment, estab- 
lished a confidence in him rarely given to man by his 
fellows. With very decided opini he pled great 
poveues with his opponents; with perfect honesty and 

rankness in expression he wounded no one’s feelin . 
such was his gentle consideration. Conservative ty 
nature he had not a particle of ay a against any 
truth ae because it happened to be new. The new and 
catholic creed of the church of which he was so long a 
beloved officer is the fruit of his wise thought on divine 
things, and the new and beautiful organ in the Jackson- 
ville church stands the attractive monument to his last 
loving industry in behalf of the church. His arduous 
labors as trustee in seeking and finding in Dr. J. E. 
Bradley a fit successor to the lamented Dr. Tanner for 
the presidency of Illinois College no doubt hastened his 
death. But his house was in perfect order and his 
latest words were of simple trust in the Redeemer. 





THE MISSES CARLTON, 


_In Andover, Feb. 28, of pleurisy, Miss Sarah Ingalls 
Carlton. ~ 73 years. arch 2, of pneumonia, Miss 
Sophia ar. ton, aged 83 yrs.,2 mos. Of the four deaths 
in the membership of the South Church, Andover, week 

fore last none seemed less sad or more like going 
home than that of these sisters. As they la side b 
side in their caskets death seemed robbed of loneli- 
ness, and for the elder sister to find the younger, upon 
— she yt in — awaiting her at the heav- 
enly gates mus ve m unexpectedly joyous. Feel- 
ing in better health than usual until a weal cohure the 





end, after a five fons" sickness the call came to both. 
“Pleasant in their lives, in their death they were not 
divided.” For forty years they were devoted members 
of the South Church, and for them “to die was gain.” 


MR. H. D. P. BIGELOW. 

The sudden death in Chicago, Feb. 25, of Mr. Bigelow 
will surprise and sadden a wide circle of friends. His 
life might well serve both as an example and an inspira- 
tion to the young men of today. He illustrated the way 
to win success. Born on a New England farm, with the 
scantiest privileges of education, thrown on his own re- 
sources when a lad of thirteen, learning the tanner’s 
trade and then engaging for a year on a salary of $100 
and his board, he nevertheless fought his way up till 
he became a member of the Massachusetts Legisiacure. 
Removing West he became a manager for the Hartford 
Boiler Inspection Company and enjoyed not only the 
confidence but the high esteem of the company’s offi- 
cials. As a business man he was energetic, eK 
systematic, exact; as a friend loyal and true as the 
needle to the pole; as a Christian ruled by profound 
convictions, in sympathy with every good cause,a syste- 
matic and generous giver, an ardent lover of his church 
(the First &cngregational) and pastor, a devoted friend 
of missions. Faithful, conscientious, warm-hearted 
sore his memory will be fragrant and his place hard 
to fill. 


MRS. MARTHA RUSSELL RAWSON. 


In Thompson, Ct., in the early morning of Sunday, 
Feb. 19, Martha Russell, widow of the late Rev. Alanson 
Rawson, entered into the heavenly rest. Born in Weston, 
Mass., Jan. 12, 1808, she was next to the eldest of ten 
children, of whom seven were brothers, all locating in 
Massillon, O., and forming the well-known firm of Rus- 
sell Brothers. Feb. 22, 1828, she was married to Rev. 
Alanson Rawson, a native of Alstead, N. tl., to which 
place her parents had earlier removed. They had three 
children, one son and two daughters, of whom one 
daughter survives. Mrs. Rawson shared with her hus- 
band for some years the work of the pastorate, for 
which she was admirably adapted. She never ceased 
to value the position bighly for its work’s sake. 

With the same gracious and unselfish spirit she pre- 
sided over the home, which was removed forty years 
ago to Thompson. Here in the family school, for some 

ears maintained, later in the restricted circle of the 
come and always in the community the impress of her 
character was naeeaty pare and powertul. ———- 
more than sixty years of married life, which had its 
full share of sorrow, helpful ministries have gone forth 
from this Christian home in acts and gifts of beneficence 
whose number and value—not inconsiderable in them- 
selves—were often possible only through self-denial and 
illustrated a noble ideal of Christian stewardship. Of 
such we may confidently affirm, whether they live, 
therefore, or die, they are the Lord’s. 

Some years since the daughter, Mrs. J. Scott Lewis, 
and her ey! came to make their home with her par- 
ents. In the little more than a year that has elapsed 
since the death of her husband Mrs. Rawson had come 
to depend increasingly upon the tender care of her 
daughter and niece. 





HoME; OR——?—This is just now a seasonable and 
a serious question for many. The “cold” of the 
autumn has developed into disease. Business or 
society—the winter’s confinement, or its weather, 
has made them weak and depressed. The family 
physician looks grave and finally says a change of 
air is “the only thing.’’ Where shall it be? The 
seashore, the mountains, the South, all have their 
features, but home, sweet home, has comforts of 
its own not to be found in the world elsewhere. 

Exile in health is bad enough, but exile in sick- 
ness who can fully describe? Then the matter of 
great expense often makes for many the full cup of 
trouble to overflow. 

To any such, reluctant to go away, we would say 
investigate what science and skill can do for you 
right where you are. The home treatment of Drs. 
Starkey & Palen will give you a change of air in 
your own room. Their Compound Oxygen is richest 
air, charged with magnetism, full of ozone—life for 
the lungs, blood and nerves; not a drug to tax the 
weak system. 

The supply will last from two to three months. 
It carries with it the advice of expert physicians 
for that period without extra charge. For twenty- 
three years, and, in ever widening circles, this has 
restored sick and run-down people at their own 
homes. 

Before you go away remember that if a change of 
air will benefit you it can be had where you are; if 
relief and ease is only possible you can get it at 
home, where it will be relief indeed. 

Write for particulars to Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 
1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, or Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New York, and Toronto, Ont. 





Kittie Fou 
Of Fairhaven, Vt. 





Doubt Changed to Faith 


Salt Rheum Completely Cured by 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


The following frank statement comes 
from Mr. William Fox, a painter for 





the Williams Slate Mantel Works, Fair‘ 


Haven, Vt.: 


“T used to read testimonials with doubt. 
But since I gave Hood’s Sarsaparilla to my 
little girl, Kitty, some four years ago, and it 
did so much for her, I believe that they are 
all genuine, honest, and record veritable 
cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Kitty was 
three years old when a skin disease, eczema, 
appeared on her face. It would itch so badly 
the little child would 


Scratch till it Bled 


We had seven or eight doctors, without the 
least shadow of benefit. One day a neighbor 
who had used Hood’s Sarsaparilla suggested 
that we try it. When Kitty had taken halfa 
bottle she was better, and when she had 
taken a bottle and a half, she was perfectly 
cured and there has been 


No Sign of Salt Rheum 


For almost four years. Her skin is now as 
fair and clear as any child’s in the town. I 
have used Hood’s Sarsaparilla also myself 


Flood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures 


and like it very much. I recommend it 
my friends every chance I get.’? 
N.B. Be sure to get Hoop’s. 


Hood’s Pills are the best after-dinner Pils, 
Sesist digestion, cure headache. 





———e 
















acter. 





A Special Set. 


We have had numerous calls recently for a fine set of Din- 
ing Chairs to be sold apart from the Sideboard and Table 
which always accompanies them. 

Heretofore the best Dinner Chairs could only be bought 
with a complete set, but today we call attention to a very 
fine set offered separately. 

The frames are of Old English Oak, of a shade correspond- 
ing with an age of 100 years, and the legs are Cros 
braced in the style of the XVth century. 

The seats are heavily cushioned and covered with 
thickest leather, embossed in russet and tan shades, 
fastened with small rivet-head spikes. The chair is eX- 
ceedingly comfortable, and has strong individual chat 


the 
and 


Paine’s Furniture Co., 
48 CANAL ST. ; Sm. side Boston * 
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—— 
A GALL FOR A MINISTER AND HIS 
WIFE. 


The mission of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, needs a min- 
jster and his wife to enter upon the work at the 
opening of navigation next summer. This mission 
has been a remarkably successful one. Two young 
men, laymen, began it three years ago, opening a 
schoo! that immediately became crowded with 
scholars and is said to be the largest in numbers in 
Alaska. This last summer these missionaries were 
married and their wives are now teachers. But one 
of the families has consented to accept the call of 
the Government to superintend a new Reindeer 
Station about forty miles distant from Cape Prince 
of Wales. The vacancy must be filled and the in- 
terests of the mission demand the presence of an 
ordained minister and his wife. Applications are 
desired and fuller information will be given by ad- 
Rev. M. E. STRIEBY, 


dressing 
PP earns House, New York. 


Recs MISSIONARY PUND. 


A Maine lady s uagiaiihe abet edare wate ane ae tahoe Core 2.00 
A Friend, Providence, R.1..........++...ee cere ee 2.00 
C.F. Merriam, Wore ester puke edens desde see esos bs 2.00 
Mrs. Jos. W. Whittaker, Arlington.............. 2.00 





A CHAIR OpPORTUNTTY.—It has always been one 
of the hardest things to secure a fine set ot dining- 


room chairs as a separate purchase, apart from the 
sideboard and table. ‘This week there is an oppor- 
tunity to secure a superb set of dining chairs at 
Paine’s, 48 Canal St. They are to be sold separately 
from the sideboard and table, and at a very low 
price. 


DRESSGOODS 


DEPARTMENT. 


Chandler &Co. 


Have now open their entire 
Spring importation of Dress 
Goods and attention is in- 
vited to them as represent- 
ing the most UNIQUE and 
DESIRABLE PRODUC- 
TIONS of the FOREIGN 
MARKET. 

The new Styles and color- 
ings show a Marked Change 
from those of previous Sea- 
sons, and we have spared no 
pains to have THE BEST, 

Many very choice lines are 
confined to us exclusively and 
are limited in quantity. 


Chandler&Co. 


Winter Street. 








Children S 
Boys’, 


OUR ANNUAL SPRING 
SALE OF CARRIED OVER, 
CHILDREN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS (Long and_ Short 
Trousers), that form them- 
selves each season into odd 
and broken lots, constitutes 
an exceptional opportunity 
for our patrons to obtain out- 
fits for the coming spring 
and summer at nominal rates 
in comparison with the prices 
usually charged during the 
season’s rush. 

These garments are highly 
desirable in all respects, and, 
having become detached by 
the disposal af a certain pro- 
portion of the regular sizes, 
we have complemented the 
sizes lacking so as to form 
full lines in three different 
prices, representing our whole 
range of trustworthy fabrics, 
and have marked them down 
as follows: 


CREEDMOORKR SUITS, 
short trousers, ages 4 to 14 
years, 


$5, $6, $8. 


REDUCED FROM, 
$8, $10 and $12. 


COATEE SUITS, long trou- 
sers, ages 14 to 18 years, 


$8, $10, $12. 


REDUCED FROM 
$12, $15 and $18. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS, 


Morano 


BOSTON. 








Church Equipment. 








OF THE LJ =~ 
Catalogue win’ tm ae Bierce end teree 


WEeT TROY. § Ote, 


For Charches, Scuools, etc., aleo Chimay 
and Peais. For:aore than half a centuss! 
noted for ~upenority over all others. 


BELLS 


Kteel Alloy Gos gas! fee 01 Bells. S@™ Send for 
Catalogue. & €O., Hillabora, 0. 


CHU GHB eatky oe 


pease for Walon co a Catal 
“-SHANE BET! Far wey. RAL fy IMORF. “Re 



















Blake Bell Foundry 


Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & C0, 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 

of Copperand Tin. Address 
BLAKE BELL co., Boston, | Maas. 


4 price list free. 
BAILEY REFLECTOR ©O. 
708 Pean Am, Pittehoreh, Pa. 


IMPROVED 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


refer to over 1,000 churches. Send fo 
samples and prices. 


C. W. BENT & CO., 


90 and 92 Canal Street, Boston. 
















Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & CO., ‘Newtons ny 














. &E.L. SHAW, 
=~ Established 1780. 


Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 
catalogue. 


‘CHURCH 
} CARPETS. 


In connection with our with our wholesale 
we are 
to sell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU RCHES at man- 
f/m \ ufacturers’ prices. We 
@) solicit correspondence, 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO, 


Wholesale and Retail! CARPET? 


ay A. B- 














and UPHOLSTERY, 


_ 658 Washington St, aoisicn'ée., Boston. 
CHURCH | Established 1827. 


ORCAN s Correspondence Invited. 
HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and easy paymencs. 
New styles just introduced. 
Send for illustrated Catalogues, 

NEW YORK. _BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Fire losses and damages by floods are likely 
to be very severe this year. Extensive rail- 
road strikes are threatened in and about Chi- 
eago. One or two good-sized failures in the 
wool trade have occurred and scattering fail- 
ures in the iron trade come to notice. Yet 
these special events are for the moment 
ignored in the general anxiety felt as to the 
money market. 

So far there is no improvement to record in 
the financial outlook. Distrust on the part of 
lenders continues. Brokers feel from day to 
day the effects of a shortening supply of loan- 
able funds. It is a fact that withdrawals of 
deposits from the city banks are in progress, 
and this is true of New York as wellas Boston. 
The banks are, therefore, obliged to cut.down 
their loan accounts. Nor do the banks reduce 
their loans as rapidly as they ought. It is to 
be feared that much more liquidation will 
have to be accomplished before the New York 
and Boston banks will get themselves into 
thoroughly comfortable shape. While stock- 
brokers have thus far had to stand the brunt 
of this enforced liquidation, the money strin- 
gency is so severe that general trade must 
soon feel the effects of it and quite deeply. 

There is money enough in the country. That 
is certain, but it is not available at the points 
most needed just now. Ordinarily an eight 
to ten per cent. rate would bring money into 
Boston and New York from every quarter. 
But the problem of safety of our various cur- 
rency issues complicates the question just now. 
It is not surprising that importers require 
their customers to agree to pay in the full 
equivalent of so many weights of gold. It is 
not surprising that country banks decide to 
carry a somewhat larger cash reserve through 
a period of doubts. Hence it is that the cur- 
rent high rates are not effective to the usual 

extent in bringing new money into the market. 

The condition of the national treasury is 
slightly better, although the change is so slight 
as to be worth hardly a passing thought in or- 
dinary times. A cessation for four days of 
gold exports and an exchange by certain 
banks of gold for currency notes have in- 
creased a trifle the amount of free gold in the 
treasury. Possibly another week will pass 
without a resumption of gold exports. But 
the spring is the natural season for gold to go 
out and it is only prudent to allow for pretty 
good-sized exports right through to July. 
Meanwhile an issue ef Government bonds 
might temporarily check the outflow of gold, 
while an extra session of Congress could alone 
accomplish any effective cure of the present 
troubles. 





—_— 


EDUCATION, 


— Mrs. Elias Gilbert of Gilbert, Io., has 
given $500 to Iowa College. 





Bowdoin College has furnished eighteen 
presidents for other colleges and one hundred 
professors. The college has secured the $400,- 
000 provided by the Garcelon will. 

—— Robert F. Ballantine of Newark, N. J., 
has promised Rutgers College that . will 
erect a brick building, which will be equipped 
as a gymnasium and military drillroom. The 
university extension work of this college is 
exceedingly popular throughout the State. 


—— Miss Edith M. Hawkes of Springfield 
and Miss Mary Craig-Essie Jackson of Swamp- 
scott are the winners of the prizes offered by 
Prof. F. K. Sanders to the sophomore class at 
Smith College during the fall term for the 
best thesis to be presented on any one of a 
dozen subjects in the historical literature of 
the Old Testament. 

—— Rev. 8S. W. Dike, LL.D., is giving six 
lectures on Sociology in the Study of Social 
Problems in the university extension course 
at Providence before weekly audiences num- 








bering at least 300. He distributes a printed 
syllabus which furthers the ends designed 
by the university extension movement. Dr. 
Dike is in demand as a lecturer on these 
topics, having recently been heard at Vassar, 
and he gives a course at Smith next spring. 

—— The professors in the seminary have 
been giving a series of Monday morning talks 
to the boys in Phillips Academy, Andover, on 
the general subject of the Bible. Professor 
Hincks has spoken on the New Testament, 
Professor Ryder on the Gospels, Professor 
Moore on the Old Testament and Professor 
Harris on The Use of the Bible. The talks, 
though decidedly technical, have held to a 
notable degree the eager attention of the boys. 
A system of regular Bible study for the differ- 
ent classes is being arranged and will soon be 
put into effect. 





ARE You MARRIED?—It is the small annoyances 
that worry—sour milk over night, no milkman in 
the morning; no cream for the coffee; no milk for 
the baby. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is always ready for use. Grocers and drug- 
gists. 





“Safe Investments, 
How to 
Make Them” 


is the title of a little book 
which we publish and 
send free. It is worth 
your reading, even if you 
have only a hundred 
dollars to place. 


The Provident 
Trust Co, ¢2cr= 
Please mention the Congregationalisi. 


XPERIENCE S¢3°Si20% 


veel so choice First 











F[OME F: Savings 2 = Loan 
ASSOCIATION 

OF MINNEAPOLIS 

Paid-in Capital, . . . $1,000,000 


OVER 3,000 INVESTORS AND NO 
DISSATISFIED ONES . 


WHAT WE OFFER: 


First mortgage security on ~ aperw- 

From six to eight per cent. in 

The privilege of withdraw ao on thirty days’ notice. 
SINKING FUND “MORTGAGES OUR SPECIALTY 


Before making your investments let me send 
you our pamphlet. 


H. F. NEWHALL, 2.200 Sitice 


533 Drexel Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mass, Real Estate Go, 


246 Washington St., Boston. 


Dividends Per Cent. 


Invests in Central Real Estate‘ in growing cities 








Authorized Capital - - = $2,000,000 
Capital paid in - - +--+ +++ + + 1,400,000 
Surplue --+--*+-+-*+**+* ++ = = = 100,000 


ORGANIZED IN 1885. 
Paid Dividends of 5”per annum for 4} years. 
Paid Dividends of 7%, per annum since July,1890. 
Average Dividend since organization over 6%, p. a. 
Surplus at close of last fiscal year over $100,000. 


Stock offered for sale at $108 per share. 
Send to or call at the office for information. 


MUTUAL HOME 
IMPROVEMENT CO. 


CAPITAL FULL PAID $100,000. 
YOUR IDLE MONE We issue Trust Certificates 
guaranteed by assets 
WILL EA N amounting to morethan $2.00 
in assets for every $1.00 4 
certificates. On these certificates re pay 6 S per cent. p 
annum, payable 'ARGE RE te: ore 
issued toe terms | A RETURNS °* of 3,6, 9 or 12 
years, as invest- ors my elect. 
he interest is “LA RGE RETU during the term _ 
pebnncy Meg Eee oes) man is ~ on and at the end of t 
term the principal sum, together 
with its PRO RATA share of one- IF SENT TO Us 
half of the ee is > aaa on the surrender of 
the certifica 


WALTER THOMAS MILLS, Pres., 
MUTUAL HOME IMPROVEMENT CO., 
161 LaSalle Street, - - += CHICACO, 








farm Yoaus in (OWA AND MISSOURI, 


Essential points of excellence: Large 
of security, interest payable ran as 
mitted without cost to lender, a Net 6 CENT. 
Investment. Correspondence invited. 


DARROW INVESTMENT €0., °Sowat® 


WANTED. 
DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


for collection, by foreclosure or otherwise, and the rent 
ing, care and selling of Western city and farm cogeey 
experienced officers and attorneys, prompt and 
service and reasonable saaseee or selling Western real 
estate at its full market valu 

Correspondence solicited. 


The Boston Real Estate and Trust Company, 
67 Miik Street, Boston, Mass. 


ee ORS 


RED RIVER RECORD. 

Full of information about farming and 
home making in the famous agricultural val- 
ley of the Red River of Minnesotaand North 
Dakota. Farms on the crop share plan often 
paid for in one season. Sent free. Address 

F. I. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS 














CITY ano BOND eoyy 3 
COUNTY Prelit 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on applicatios 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
70 State Street, Boston. 
NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


THE BEST FIELD FOR 
In the United States. 


—e of Portland is ahead of any oft city in the 
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% FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES arnt fn 


Send for references. HIGHEST SAFE INT We 








Address T In t Co., Tacoma, 
186 Tremont Street, 
H 0 M E Boston. 
OPEN DAILY 


SAVINGS 
BANK 


For Deposits Drafts 
from 9 A. eit TE. ou. And 
on Saturdays f for Deposits 
till 8 P. M. 





WESTERN MORTGCACES AND BONDS 


COLLECTED. 


Western pers Managed, Rented and Sold. 


jaare —y ee f Mo 
clien' Our Cash Ca i “of 
Send f for Circulars and re ~- A 


Rooms 401-2, John Hancock B: 





d individual 


are now in our care for Eastern Banks, Bankers an 
guarantees Safety and Responsib' bility. Charges reasonable 


THE CITY REAL ESTATE TRUST Co., 
Building, 


"se Devonshire St., Boston, Mase 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 
MISS MARY E. HIDDEN. 

In the death of Miss Hidden, Feb. 28, at the age of 
seventy-five years, Andover, Mass., loses from the 
older circle of its native people one who was most 
highly esteemed. Her life is noteworthy and in- 
spiring from the fact that although she was by na 
ture exceedingly quiet and retiring, scarcely ever 
jeaving home, yet it was given to her to accomplish 
agreat work along the line of her everyday home 
life. It was to the family of Miss Hidden and her 
surviving brother, Mr. D. I. C. Hidden, that Mr. Al- 
pheus Hardy brought Joseph Neesima when “ the 
apostle to Japan ” came to Andover as a lad to at- 
tend Phillips Academy. Here Neesima spent happy 
years and the Christian teaching and nurture be- 
stowed upon him by Miss Hidden was one of the 
strong influences which, under God’s providence, 
went to fashion his character. Through him Miss 
Hidden came into touch with the Japanese people. 
Her consecrated life is a signal illustration of how 
wondrously God sometimes uses the most quiet of 


—_—_ 


REV. HENRY L. HAMMOND. 


The sudden death of Mr. Hammond at his home 
in Evanston, Ill., March 3, removes an eminent 
worker in the denomination. He was born in 
Smyrna, N. Y.,in 1815, graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege and Andover Seminary and went to Detroit in 
1842, where he organized the First Church and con- 
tinued to be its pastor eight years. He was after- 
wards settled in Princeton, [l., and while there was 
active in the abolition cause, his wife being a sister 
of Owen Lovejoy. From the years 1862 to 1872 he 
was general agent and treasurer of Chicago Semi- 
nary and at one time editorof the National Sunday 
School Teacher. He also contributed frequently to 
the religious press, including the Congregationalist. 
He leaves a widow, a daughter and two sons, one of 
whom is a professor in the deaf and dumb school in 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


PEABODY, LL.D. 





REV. DR. A. P. 
Dr. Peabody was born in Beverly, Mass., March 19, 
1811,and died in Cambridge, March 10. He graduated 





from Harvard College when only fifteen years old, } 


and after studying three years in the divinity school } 


and serving one year as mathematical tutor in Har- 
vard in 1833 he became pastor of the Portsmouth, 


N.H., Unitarian church, where be remained until 
1860, when he returned to Harvard as university 
preacher and professor of Christian morals, in 
which position he remained until the Commence- 
ment season of 1881. Since then he has engaged 
exclusively in literary labors and preaching for his 
brethren. 

Early in life he showed marked ability as a con- 
tributor to the Whig Review, from 1852 to 1861 he 
was editor and part owner of the North American 
Review and ail through his long and useful life he 
has shaped the thought of his fellowmen by numer- 
ous articles in religious and educational periodi- 
cals. Ten or more books have come from his pen, 
the best known doubtless being Christianity the 
Religion of Nature, Christianity and Science and 
Harvard Reminiscences. The funeral in Appleton 
Chapel, last Monday noon, was impressive, remarka- 
ble alike for the array of distinguished mourners 
and for the sympathetic and discriminating eulogy 
by Prof. F. G. Peabody. 


Pye HOLY LAND, WORLD’S FAIR.—Select 
parties; best ticketing facilities; choicest ocean 
berths. Send for * Tourist Gazette.” 

H. GAZE & SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y., or 201 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston. (Est. 1844.) 


TO THE WORLD'S FAIR & CALIFORNIA. 


The very lowest rates, including Sleeper, with com- 
plete Pullinan service, from Boston to destination, also 
aeeet gecomamedations at Chicago during the Worid’s 

air. Our 





peteonally conducted excursions for Califor- 
nia and all en pees leave Boston on through ex- 
rer trains every Tuesday, ria the Boston and Maine, 
Jentral Vt., Grand Trunk, Rock Island and Denver, 
and Rio Grande Railways. For rates and full particulars 
of our excursions apny to your nearest ticket agent or 
write A. PHILLIPS & CO. 

Your 


296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
TO 
JUDSON’S personal! 





ON 


conducted California Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist sleeping cars through from 
Boston to Chicago, San Franeieee and Los Angeles, ria 
Denver and Rio Grande R. R., the scenic line of the 
world. Leave Boston every be yeanm Each excursion 
in charge of an efficient and gentlemanly excursion 
manager. For rates, berths, etc. call on or address 
J, C, JUDSON & UO., 227 Washington St., Boston. 











French Fire-Proof Porcelain. 


We have recently landed Paris Café Entrée Dishes, for Welsh Rarebits, Shirred Eggs, 


Escalloped Fish, Terrapin, ete. 


Also Coffee Pots from same pottery. 


Dishes that must go 


from the oven to the table stand the service best from this pottery; it is the nearest “ fire- 


proof’’ of any china we know of. 


From England we have landed the Corrugated Paper Collars forencircling China Pud- 
ding Dishes and Escalloped Dishes, which come from the oven with burnt edge, which with 
the crimpt collar are made presentable to the table. 

Cut Crystal Glass of the clearest and most brilliant, new designs of exquisite cutting, 


exclusively our own. Costly pieces or sets. 


Also rich colored German Hocks. 


Patrons re- 


quiring old pieces or sets matched will inquire for Mr. Souther or Mr. Lapham (formerly with 
the Boston & Sandwich Glass Co.), in our Glass Department. 

Of Odd China and Faience Pitchers we have over five hundred kinds to choose from, 
costing from the ordinary grades to the costly decorations. 

New designs of Plant Pots and Pedestals, Umbrella Holders, Chocolat Puts, Biscuit Jars, 
Sideboard Pieces, etc., from Mintons and Doultons; also from Canton. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton, 


China, Class and Lamps, 


120 FRANKLIN STREET, =- 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, No. 204, Masonic Temple. 





R. H. Stearns & Co. 
LINEN DEPT. 


Nl0 Doz, Fancy Huckaback 
TOWELS, 


All White. 20x 40. 


375 cts. 


Never sold at less than 50 cts. each. 


300 pairs 


Hemstitched Linen 


PILLOW CASES, 
$1.1 5 Per 


Pair. 


Belfast. Linen, Laundered, 
Size 21x36. 








Readers of the CONGREGATIONALIST can 
Purchase these goods, andif they are not found 
satisfactory when received they can be re- 
turned at OUR EXPENSE. 


R.H. Stearns & Co. 








3: DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO. 
Variable 
Route 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 
any ticket 
agent, or to the 
General Pass- 
enger Agent, 
CHICAGO. 


All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco 
without change, 
leaving Chicago 





daily via the 


North-Western Line. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIOM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 








and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. 


Send for illustrated circular. 


TO CALIFORNIA 


Very important changes have 
recently been made in round- 
— California tickets. 

e are prepared to offer ex- 
traordinary inducements and 
facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gon. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
Great Rock Island Route 


Cuicaco, Int. 














POSITIVELY FREE. 
eautifu TALOGUE 
Tilustrated with, ortraits, and 
giving full P: all our famous 


ORGANS AND PIAN 


s 
TALOGUE. 


SEND AT O A 
“aay. CORNISH & CO., Newe'J'creey: 
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A GRATEFUL LETTER FROM A 
PRISONER. 


To show that men behind prison bars appre- 
ciate friendly effort in their behalf we give 
below a letter, with its spelling unaltered, 
from a convict, the recipient of favors from a 
“*Shut-in King’s Daughter,’’ who, in our Sub- 
scribers’ Column this week, bespeaks public 
interest in her work. He writes her thus: 


When I Found you had sent me a nother 
scrap Book and you said you was in hopes 
it would Pleas me I must say there is noth- 
ing can cum From you to me whitch dus 
not Pleas me I am sure the One I reseive 
last year I did think it most splendid and 
when the Chaplin gave me this One last Fri- 
day night I am sure [I could not Ex Press 
my selfe and when I turned over the leaves 
I do wish you could Of sean me it did make 
Me think Of my dear mother when I was a 
boy She maid me a Fancy quilt and she 
worked On it For more than 5 Or 6 years it 
was all silk I was sure I never could Pay 
hur For the Labour She dun On it and she 
said it was For my Wife if I Ever got mar- 
ried I must say I was Sorrey to see hur work 
so hard So menney nights When She neaded 
rest but it was Finished and my Wife got it 
and was Proud Of it Q how I Do Wish I had 
One small Pease Out Of One Corner now to 
look at but not the least scrap Hav I of 
mothers labour I cant say 1 Ever Paid hur 
For all she dun For me and how I cant Ever 
reward you For your most loving Kindness 
to me is more than Enney One can tell but I 
am Sure the good lord will Ever bless you 
and Keap you and you will Ever be rewarded 
in a better world to cum. 

-_ 


A CALL TO SELF-DENIAL IN PASSION 
WEEK. 


The Chieago Congregational ministers, at 
their meeting March 6, passed these resolu- 
tions on the observance of the coming Passion 
Week as a week of self-denial: 

Whereas, The forward movement for Chris- 
tian aggressiveness in gospel work and mis- 
sionar, tenevolence is the «distinct call of 
God in the churches today, and, 

Whereas, Every missionary society and 
evangelizing agency is calling for advanced 
and special offerings to maimtain and extend 
Christ s service, and, 

Wher as, The setting apart of ‘a self-denial 
week” by the Salvation Army and by our 
Congregational brethren in England has been 
responcel to by increased offerings to the 
Lord’s work, and, 

Where x, The week before Easter, known as 
Passion Week, commemorates God’s supreme 
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One-half this space 
To catch your eye, 
One-half to tell 
You what to buy. 
One-half the work 
Of cleaning gone, 
One-half the time 
Of working won 
BY USING 
p' 
Ay Wasbing 
(ey Powder 
The Best, the quickest, 
and by far the cheapest 
OWDER cleaner in the world. 
Sold everywhere. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, 


s The Congregationalist 


16 March 1999 





sacrifice in the offering of His only begotten 
Son for our sakes and for the world’s sake, 
which makes this a fitting time for every be- 
liever in and receiver of the divine offering to 
exercise real denial of self for others’ sake; 

Resolved, That the Ministers’ Union of the 
Congregational churches of Chicago and vicin- 
ity do counsel and encourage our churches 
and people to observe the coming Passion 
Week as a self-denial week to be practiced as 
each individual may elect, and that on Easter 
Sunday opportunity be given in our churches 
to present this special offering to the Lord. 





LAKEWoop, N. J., and Lakewood, N. Y., are at- 
tracting many guests at this season, the new Sterl- 
ingworth Sanitarium having just been opened at 
the latter place. 


To prevent the grip, or any other similar epidemic, the 
blood and the whole system should be kept in healthy 
condition. If you feel worn out or have “that tired 
feeling” in the morning do not be guilty of neglect. 
Give immediate attention to yourself. Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla to give strength, purify the blood and pre- 
vent disease. 


Hoop’s PILL8 cure liver ills, jaundice, biliousness, 
sick headache, constipation. 
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Summer Reveals. 
Some are unrivalled. ’car/- 
éze has many imitations, but 
no rivals, Any of these may 
be dangerous; all of them are 
disappointing. /eardine is re- 
liable and safe. In all washing 
and cleaning, it saves the thing 
washed, while it saves labor in 
washing. You can find /aré 
zne ina million homes; you will 


find ita blessing in your own. 
Beware of imitations. 247 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 
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“A HEALING WONDER.” 


omfor 
Dowder 


Why Does Baby Cry? 


Often and often it is Decause of 
an abraded or chafed skin—per- - 
haps not larger than the finger- 
nail, but which smarts. Comfort 
Powder will relieve and cure it. 





“Comfort Powder cured severe 
chafing on my baby. I have tried 
many things, but this surpasses 
them all.” So says Mrs. Cuas. E, 
Pearson, of Maplewood, Mass. 

ALt ORUGGISTS SELL IT. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE SAMPLE. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn, 


E. S. SYKES, SECRETARY. 


use Comfort Soap For 
The Hands, The Face, The Com- 
plexion. it is Antiseptic, Emollient, 
and Curative. 











Boston, Montreal. 
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Asthma. 
What Adamson’s Balsam Does. 


¥ It breaks up a cold and stops a cough more 
J speedily, certxinly and thoroughly than 

ef’, any other mediclve. 

‘It spares mothers much painful anxiety 

{ avout thetrchiidren, and saves the little )) 

ones’ lives. 

I. cures all lung and throat diseases that 
can be reared by human aid. 

‘It ailevic.cs even the most desperate 

4 case: 22pulmonary diseases, and affords 

to t’ e patient a last and only chance Sor 

res*oration to health. 

7 For sale by Druggists and Dealers 

4 everywhere nt 10c., 35c., and 75¢. 

d The large bottles are cheaper, as they 

o 












































hold more in proportion. 
P7 Beware of counterfeits and imitations. 


. ADAMSON’S 


Botanic Balsam, 


s And take no other. 
<( Made by F. W. KinsMan &CO., Draggists. 


> New York city and Augusta, Me. 
m, Ad 


amson's Pills Cure Sick Headache. 
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‘ entor 
To advertise and introduce them quick theiny 

will furnish any reliable person telthe , LS ye 
county or town, one these charming 
tractive instruments to show, if applied fort 
Address Inventor, 26 West Blat rtreet, 

City and get one with full particulars, 
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‘The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


Scott's Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


Nothing tn the world 
of medicine has been 
so successful tn dis- 
eases that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- 
sicians everywhere 
prescribe tt. 











Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. Alldruggists. 














For over forty years Brown’s 
BroncniAL TrocuHeEs have been 
recommended by physicians, and 
are recognized the world over as 
one of the few staple Cough rem- 





BEAUTY AND PURITY 


Beauty of skin and purity of blocd go hand 


in hand. No greater blessing than a skin 
Without blemish, and a body nourished by 
pure blood is vonchsafed to man or woman. 
It is the foundation of health and happiness. 
To cleanse the blood, skin and sealp of every 
eruption, impurity and disease, and restore 
the hair, no ageney in the world of medicine 
is $0 speedy, economical and unfailing as the 
Coricura ReMepies. Everything about them 
inspires confidence. They are absolutely pure 
and may be used on the youngest infant. They 
afford immediate relief in the most agonizing 
of itching and hurning eezemas and other 
itching, scaly and crusted skin and scalp dis- 
cases. They prevent inflammation and clog- 
Ring of the pores, the cause of pimples, 
blotches, blackheads, red, rough and oily skin. 
They Specdily cure humors of the blood and 
skin with loss of hair, whether simple serofu- 
lous, hereditary or ulcerative. They cleanse 
the system of all impurities by internal and 
external medication and constitute the most 
¢ffective treatment of modern times. 


Sold everywhere 
RESOLVENT, 81.00. 
by Porter Dave 
RATION, Boston, sip 
“ 
All About the skin, Sealp and Hair,” 64 pages, 300 
» Mailed free, 


Price: CUTICURA, 53e.; SOAP 25c. 


AND CHEMICAL CORPO- 


“Worth its Weight. in Gold 





THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM—PRO AND 


The valuable special report just issued by 
Colonel Wright, the commissioner of labor, 
and prepared by Dr. Gould of Johns Hopkins, 
a statistical expert who has visited the Scan- 
dinavian countries to inspect the working of 
the system, thus summarizes its operations: 


ADVANTAGES, 


1. The most conspicuous merit, from the 
American standpoint, is the complete elim- 
ination of the saloon element as a political 
power. 

2. The administration of the company 
monopoly has brought about a general re- 
‘luction of licenses and, consequently, has 
lessened the temptation to drink. Side by 
side it has raised the character of the 
saloons by eliminating all immoral accesso- 
ries and by placing them in the better local- 
ities of towns, so that they may be contin- 
ually under public supervision. 

3. The elimination of private gain from 
the sale of liquor. 

4. Selling only upon immediate cash pay- 
ment and rigorously refusing to supply 
liquor to minors under eighteen years of 
age or to persons already, or in danger of 
becoming, intoxicated. 

5. Absolute Sunday closing in Norway 
from five o’clock on Saturday evening until 
eight o’clock Monday morning, and in Swe- 
den open only during meal time on Sundays 
and holidays, and even then the selling of 
liquor is contined to one dram with the 
food. 

6. Employés of the company are paid 
fixed salaries and civil service principles 
are established in promotion. They have 
no interest whatever to push the sale of 
drink, but rather to restrain it. 

7. No single community which has ever 
once tried the system has afterward aban- 
doned it. 

8. The attitude of even the most advanced 
teetotalers 18 one of cordial approval of the 
system as a provisional method leading, as 
they hope, to ultimate prohibition. 

DISADVANTAGES, 

The disadvantages afte declared to be due 
rather to defects in existing law than any- 
thing inherent in the plan itself: 


1. The monopoly does not extend far | 
enough. Fermented drinks must also be | 
included if the best results are to be achieved. 
The greater part of drunkenness in recent 
years must be set down to the account of 
beer, which is very easily obtained. 

2. In Norway the limit as regards the 
amount to be sold at any one time is not 
placed high enough. 





3. As yet the retail sale of wine and beer 
is conducted in connection with any general 
business without special license. 

4. A complete monopoly ot production by 
the state does not now exist. It 1s thought 
that if the state possessed the monopoly of 
manufacture and the companies the monop- 
oly of sale an ideal arrangement would be 
established. 

5. From a temperance point of view it is 
feared that the upper classes of society are 
too well satistied with the Gothenburg sys- 
tem and that they do not wish to go further. 

6. The question of profits has undeniably 
in a few instances cut a figure in the malad- 
ministration of the plan. Economic, rather 
than philanthropic, aims have in these cases 
predominated. On the other hand, the ma- 
jority of cases have shown that public weal 
has been the chief consideration. 





DORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 15 shown in 
every requisite for the table and in beautiful pieces 
for wedding and holiday gifts. Genuine pieces have 
trade mork label, C. Dorflinger & Sons, New York. 





for CATARRH”’ 


Is the verdict of Rev. E. D. Shull, of Clinton, Ct..who says 
“I have veen suffering for eighteen years from Chronic 
Catarrh, and HAKKA CREA is the only rem- 
edy I have ever found.” 

Soki by druggists at 50 cents, or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. P. UsH & Cw., Boston, ass. 
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ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


For Stomach 


Bowel, 
Liver Complaints, and 
Headache, use 


AYER'S 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
They are purely 
vegetable, sugar-coated, 
speedily dissolved, 
and easy to take. 

Every dose 


Effective 


AERATED 


OXYGEN y 





My 
TOWERS é 
eur, 
ABOVE Ti 
1 
ye ot \\ 
ALL A 
a 
OTHER | ji 
pr i 


Last 
| ee .) 
Meo gisen 
a“ —_— \ 


C os an 
CINES. Fe ie, ie 
Crowth is Mysterious 


And is intimately associated with breathing pure 
air, Breathe germs you breathe death; breathe 
AERATED UXYGEN you breathe life 
AERATED OXYGEN burns out disease 
principles from the blood and kills the germs 
which induce Catar:h, Bronchitis, Con. 
sumption, Poeumonia, General Debil- 
ity, ete, It is health’s best friend. 
a is interesting. geyp FOR PAMPHLET. 
s eficaey marvelous — ee 
Home Office, 


AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL. 
New York Cffice : 19 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Every Lady 
Appreciates Soft, Smooth Skin. 


Rough or Chapped Hands in cold 
weather are very uncomfortable. 





Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 






It gives the one and prevents the other. 
Is a perfectly pure Soap made of Petro- 
leum and carefully selected vegetable oils. 
Not atrace of alkali. Delicately perfumed. 
Sold everywhere. Send three 2c. stamps 
for sample to 
The Barney Co., Boston, Mass, 
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RISIBLES. 

Col. Robert Ingersoll was approached by a 
Scotchman at the close of his lecture on Rob- 
ert Burns, who said, ‘‘ Colonel, the title of your 
lecture should be the epitaph on your tomb- 
stone.” ‘‘How is that?” asked the orator. 
“Robert burns,” replied the Scot. 


A little boy who likes to hear Bible stories 
and who sometimes listens to them while he 
pops corn in the open wood fire was being put 
to sleep one night by the thrilling account of 
Sarhson tying firebrands to the foxes’ tails and 
sending them through the corn of the Philis- 
tines, when suddenly he burst out with, “O 


9% 


auntie! Did it pop? 


They had started for Europe on their wed- 
ding trip and sat together on deck the first 
evening under the stars. He said: “ At last, 
darling, we are out on the deep waters of the 
dark blue sea, our journey of life begun. Will 
your heart always beat only for me as it has 
done in the past?” ‘ My heart is all right,” 
she sighed, ‘‘but my stomach feels dread- 
fully.” 

‘*T never in my life,’’ said Dean Stanley to 
his wife, after asermon in Westminster Abbey, 
‘*so0 touched the congregation. They were 
entranced ; every eye was upon me from the 
first word to the last.’’ ‘‘No wonder,” said 
Lady Augusta; “your gloves were inside 
your hat, and when you took it off they re- 
mained on top of your head all through the 
sermon.”’ 

A drag driven by an elegantly attired lady 
and with a trim and neatly dressed colored 
boy perched on the footman’s seat behind was 
passing through the streets when it was es- 
pied by an old negro woman. “ Bress de 
Lord,” she exclaimed, raising her hands as 
she spoke, *‘ bress de Lord, I never ’spected ta 
see dat. Wonder what dat cullud young gem- 
man pays dat young white ’oman fur drivin’ 
dat kerridge? I know’d it’d come, but never 
‘spected to lib to see it. Dis nigga’s ready to 
go ’way now.” 

Once when Sir Edwin Landseer was passing 
down Piccadilly he happened to catch sight 
of avery good specimen of his own work in 
the window of a picture dealer. He walked 
into the shop and inquired the name of the 
painter. The attendant said the picture was 
a genuine Landseer and one of the best he 
ever painted. Landseer took it up and criti- 
cally examined it and asked if the dealer 
could warrant it. ‘Most certainly,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and, what is more, he’ll never paint 
another.”’ ‘‘How is that?” says Landseer. 
‘“Gone, sir, gone,” he replied, putting his 
finger to his forehead, “ gone, sir, completely 
off his head and not likely ever to recover.” 
Landseer, splitting with laughter, hurried out 
of the shop, fearing he might hear more of his 
supposed infirmity. 

Ex-president Strong of Rochester Univer- 
sity, writing his reminiscences of C. C. Finney, 
tells the following anecdote: *‘ Next to Mr. 
Finney Professor Morgan was the greatest 
personage in Oberlin. A mild and scholarly 
man, as great in exegesis as was Mr. Finney 
in theology, he furnished the exact comple- 
ment to the gifts of his chief. The two were 
life-long friends. They always sat together in 
the pulpit. When Mr. Finney was to preach, 
Professor Morgan led the devotions of the 
sanctuary; when Professor Morgan was to 
preach, Mr. Finney prayed. Professor Mor- 
gan often grieved Mr. Finney by his slowness 
and by the metaphysical nature of his dis- 
course. Mr, Finney felt it necessary to pray 
for him after this fashion: ‘ Dear Lord, here is 
Dr. Morgan. He knows more than any of us; 
but, O Lord, thou knowest how lazy he is. 
Stir up his activities today. Help him to 
preach. Give him great simplicity, so that we 
shall not all have to stand on tiptoe to under- 
stand what he says.’”’ 





COL. SILLOWAYE SPEAKS. 


What a Colonel of General 
McClellan’s Staff Says. 


He Saved President Lincoln from 
Capture. 





He Was the Preserver Also of John 
Jacob Astor. 





Col. William A. H. Sillowaye is 60 years vld. 
He resides at Bellows Falls, Vt., and is con- 
nected with the Bellows Falls Times. He has 
something of the most vital interest to say to 
his fellow-soldiers of the G. A. R. and to his 
fellowmen the world over. 

In “Rifle Shots and Bullet Shells” there 
can be found a sketch of Col. Sillowaye, 
wherein it is shown that he indirectly saved 
the Union when, in 1863, he prevented the 
capture of Lincoln by the Confederates. He 
also saved John Jacob Astor from a similar 
fate in 1862,in the Peninsular campaign. Col. 
Sillowaye served four years and eight months 
in the army and navy during the war, and 
from April, 1861, to February, 1863, heserved his 
country without pay or reward of any kind. 

He knew all the Union generals and Secre- 
tary Stanton and Mr. Welles. He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel on Gen. McClellan’s staff in 
1862. Col. Sillowaye is a practical printer, 
engineer and linguist. He has set up works 
in Greek, French, Spanish, Latin and Hebrew. 
He was employed during five years at Oxford, 
Eng., on Homan’s Greek Bible, and there, in 
185, the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon 
him. His first wife was a daughter of Sir 
William Blackie and niece of Sir Richard 
Houghton. His present wife is a relative of 
Hon. William M. Evarts, and a very gifted 
lady. 

Col. Sillowaye is a very modest man, and 
only consented to talk to the writer after it 
was shown that it would be criminal for him 
to keep his knowledge to himself while others 
suffered. 

So here is his story as it fell from his lips. 
He saw it written out and he indorsed every 
word of it. 

“On the 19th of April, 1861, I enlisted in 
the army of the North. I weighed 162 pounds. 
After serving four years and eight months in 
the army and navy, and suffering from 
wounds and rheumatism, I was discharged. 
I weighed the day I was discharged 109 





COL, SILLOWAYE, 


pounds. Every year I had attacks of nervous 
prostration; shortness of breath, and loss of 
appetite were not the least of my misfortunes. 
I tried numberless things. Nothing did me 
any good. 





nc 

‘“ While employed in Boston, I was compelled 
to resign my position on account of il] health, 
I consulted several eminent physicians and 
took their medicines. No use—I grew Worse 
day after day. They told me I could not live 
I could not walk alone in the street without 
falling or clinging to railings. At times | 
would shake and twitch. Had spells of falling 
down in the office and on the street. In the 
house I had to lie down or drop down. Several 
times I believed I was at death’s door, 

“T had been commander of three different 
G. A. R. Posts and my comrades advised me 
to try Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerye 
remedy. I bought a bottle and when I had 
taken two-thirds of it I began to improve. [| 
kept on taking it, improving all the time, | 
now weigh 130 pounds and feel like my old 
self again. 

‘* You can say that [attribute my good health 
to nothing but Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood 
and nerve remedy. I am perfectly satisfied 
that it saved my life. I am 60 years of age, 
but, as you can see for yourself, I am as active 
as a man of 40 and can do a good day’s work 
as people here well know. My friends in 
Boston, New York and other places are sur- 
prised atmy recovery. Indeed, I am surprised 
myself to be so well. I advise everybody 
afflicted to buy and try Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy at once.” 

At this season of the year when everybody 
needs and is using a spring medicine we ad- 
vise the use of this wonderful health restorer, 
It is by all odds the best spring medicine ever 
discovered, and immediately invigorates the 
blood, strengthens the nerves and restores a 
healthy action of all the organs. 

Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy is as harmless as it is good, and itis 
purely vegetable. It sells at $1 per bottle. 
Physicians recommend it to their patients as 
it is nota patent medicine. It is the discovery 
of that eminent specialist, Dr. Greene, who 
can be consulted personally or by letter, at 
34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass., at all times. 
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NEW METHOD OF TREATING CATARRH 


Sent to any part of the country. The 
CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD 
Ever discovered. Whole families can be cured ats 
triflingexpense. A cure guaranteed, or money refi 
Give us your address, it will cost you nothing, 
and we will mail to you a book containing full descrip 
tion of this marvelous discovery. 
DR. F. ECCLES, 
Free trial at the office. 
181 Tremont Street, ere’ Boston, Mass 














UAAAAAAARAAAARAAIIAAAIIIII 
ROOT, BARK m BLOSSOM 


Best Stomach, Liver, Kidney and Blood 

Pains in Back and Limbs, Tired Egy hate 
Feeling, Debility and Low Vitality Quickly 
well as Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sh-epiceori ‘tampe 
ness, Rhouation orCatarrh, Sample ner RY 
610: GENTS, F ALD W Ee by mall ora met Due 
x twa months’ supp! Sent 

50e. “ one month’s ant { gists, Try It and Be W 


ROOT, BARK & BLOSSOM, Newark, je de 
IIIA 
P t L Ee 5 ADVICE FREE. 
s. 


To any person suffering from 
Piles or Fistula I will send an account of my own case 
and how I was cured after many tong of greet @ Yor the 
and inconvenience. I have not to sell, tire apd 
eames mt von bp an me RiDBY, 0 

ent cure. . : 
He Builder of Church Edifices, Chelsea, Mass. 
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GLEANINGS FROM OUR MAIL BAG. 
HE RESENTED SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


ly of the Prudential Committee to 
on obs ‘of the Old South Church it is 
stated that supplementary questions have been 
addressed within two years to fifty-one candi- 
dates and that they ‘in every instance have 
been kindly received and cheerfully an- 
eee of the fifty-one who have received 
such questions I wish to say that this is in- 
correct. On the contrary, I considered the 
supplementary questions an impertinence and 
indicated the same in my reply to the commit- 
tee. Instead of replying “‘c eerfully I re- 
plied simply because I felt obliged to. In the 
three other cases with which I have been ac- 
quainted during the period in question the 
same remark would with greater or less furce 
apply. There is on file among the pa rs in 
my case a protest against the method of action 
pursued by the committee in my case. ra 





A BELIEVER IN OUR POLITY. 


Will you kindly allow me space to express 
my pleasure in reading from week to week 
tie Scrooby Club Sketches by Rev. Morton 
exter? Hardly better service could he have 
dme than to give your readers just such 
ceat, systematic and interesting knowledge 
of the rise and progress ‘of that immortal band 
ef Pilgrims who first settled at Plymouth and 
around whose names and labors cluster so 
many memories that are dear to the hearts of 
al true Congregationalists. It is well that 
t.e world should know more who and what 
were those noble men and women and wherein 
they were unlike the Puritans who settled at 
Siem and Boston. Not only were the first 
settlers at Plymouth true Congregationalists 
wut they were Separatists of no uncertain 
tenor. Whether ‘‘ Pastor’? Robinson’s oft- 
quoted remark, that ‘the Lord hath yet still 
more light to break forth out of His Word,” 
meant spiritual light or “‘ ecclesiastical pol- 
ity” does not much matter. For myself, I 
have always thought he meant the former and 
I cannot think good old Robinson would have 
advised “nailing down the compass” as to 
either. 

These sketches will do good and should 
incite both old and young to an increased de- 
sire to know more of the fathers who have 
left them the best principles and examples of 
a devout, free and intelligent Christian gov- 
ernment, both for church and civil life, to be 
found on the face of the earth. 

Swampscott. EDWARD ALDEN. 


MORE CHRISTIAN MEN IN PUBLIC LIFE. 


Dr. Hamlin’s article in the Congregationalist 
of Feb. 16, headed Some Christian Men in Pub- 
lie Life, could have been fortified by more 
pames, for instance: Hon. E. A. Morse of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. W. P. Frye, who for years has 
been the pastor’s earnest friend at New York 
Avenue Church and is always in his seat at 
morning and evening services, too; Hon. Nel- 
son Dingley, one of the stanchest church at- 
tendants and whose voice is often heard ‘at 
our religious public meetings; Hon. J. R. 
Hawley, who is, in precept and example, al- 
ways on the Lord’s side, one of the very best 
speakers at our religious public meetings; 

on. Charles O’Neill of Pennsylvania, a Pres- 
byterian of the old type and a devout church 
attendant; Hon. Walt H. Butler of Iowa, a 
Democrat of the most pronounced kind but a 
most loyal and devout attendant at the First 
Congregational Church, where he has a splen- 
did Bible class and, as he knows by heart the 





JAS. C. WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
: 74 West 23d St., New York. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps for wlustrated catalogue. 
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i ROLLING PARTITIONS 
h R DIVIDING CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS. 
kinds of wood. Sound proof and air-tight. 





whole New Testament and is a ripe Bible 


scholar, he is one of the very best teachers. 


These few names, in addition to those men- 
tioned, now occur to me and I doubt not a 


score more could be added to them. 
Washington, D.C. L. DEANE. 





THE delicious cooking one has in the Paris café 


comes much from the delicacy of their dishes. The 
difference between metallic dishes to cook eggs and 
escalloped dishes and porcelain dishes is the differ- 
ence between success and failure; one is tainted, 
the other pure. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton make 


a specialty of French café porcelain. 








The Simplex Printer 
A new invention for duplicating copies 
of writings and drawings. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 
pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 copies of type- 
writer manuscripts produced in 15 minutes. Send 
for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
22 Vesey St., New York, 





FOR YUUR NEW GOWN, 
Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 



























It does away with all 

wrinkling at the seams, 

and insures a much better 
- fit. 

There is but one best, 
and that is DR WARNER'S 
CorALINE Dress- Stay. 
They are lighter and more 
flexible than whalebone 
and are absolutely un- 
breakable, while they cost 
but little more than steel 
or French Horn. 

Put up in yard lengths 
the same as whalebone, 
and also muslin covered, 
6 to 10 inches long. 

Sample dozen for one 
dress, by mail, 25 cents, 
Soild by leading merchants. 


Warner Bros., 
359 Broadway, New York. 











BARRY’S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandraff. 
Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
* skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 
sprains. All druggists or by mail 50cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 
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Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Plants, Evergreens, for Spring Plant- 
Ag. a stock Cnicneen aoen Ganinaes nen, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rccrerun wr. 














A Flower Carden for a Dime! 


To introduce my home grown Flower Seeds, I will 


mail one large package each of the following for onl 
ONE D : 


IME and stamp for postage: Aster, Calen- 


dula, Large White Candytuft, Dianthus, 
Phiex, ropey Sweet Peas und new Dwarf Zinnia. 
Address H. N. SMITH, FLORIST, South Sudbury, Mass. 


READER 0 RARE FLOWERS 
choice only, address Ellis B 


ron. 
Keene, N.H. It willastonish and please. ia FREE. 








Seeds 


and reap a rich 
harvest. They are always reliable, 
always in demand, always the best 











For 1893 is invaluable to every Planter. 

dt is an encyclopedia of the latest farming 

information from the highest authorities. 
Mailed F 
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LADIES INFANTS CHILDREN YOUNG LADIES 
A Very Satisfactory Garment. 
9 Because 1t Supports Stockings and 
WHY Underclothes from the SHOI) — 
* and has no stiff cords; fits with pe 
ease and freedom, Elegant, and strictly hygienia 
Sold by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
(2 Send for Illustrated Price List. arg 


THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK C0., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








W. & B. DOUCLAS. 


MIDDLETOWN, 
oT. 
Branch Warehouses, 
87 John St., New York, and 97 
Lake 8t., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden En- 

hes, Pump Chain and Fix- 
ures, Iron Curbs, Yard Hy- 
drants, Street Washers, etc. 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

Highest medal awarded them 
bythe Universal Exhibition in 
Paris, France, in 1867; Vienna 
Austria, in 1873; and Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 
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1 Package Mending Tissue, mends 
_.. Silk, Satin, Kid Gloves, ete., better 
than needle and thread ; 1Package Sol 
mends al! kinds of Tinware; 1 Pack: 
Starch Gloss, for lishing cuffs, collars 
and shirt bosoms; 1 Hair Crimper;4 Papers 
Needles, 8 darning worsted, fees, glove, 
and motto Needles. 6 Hat, Shawl and To 
Pins; Illustrated Book on Fancy Work, Knitting, 
ete. ; 150 designs for Tidies, Cushions, etc.; 44 Songs, 
including Ta, ra, boom, ta rey; words, and musig 
All sent by post paid, for 16 ents. Address 
Howard Mfg. Co. 92 Wash: St. Providence, R. I. 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 
under 18 years of age who will work for 
ussfter school. NO MONEY NEEDED. 


this adv. to A. CURTIS & CO. 
sewer QUINOY 88.,CUICAQ0, LLL. 
































A HAPPY WIFE 
is one whose work is lightened by the presence of a 
Hartman Flexible Wire Mat at the outer door as a “mud 
arrester.” 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., - Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches: 102 Chambers St., New York; 08 State St., Chicago; 
51 and 53 S. Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
nials mailed free. ; 
Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “ Hartman.” 


Catalogue and testime- 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest of all in leavening 
strength.—Latest United States Government Food Report. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 Wali St., N. Y. 





Raymond's Vacation Excursions. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 
Parties will leave Boston as follows for Magnificent Sight-Seeing Tours 


Beyond the Rockies. 


1, April 24. 82 Days’ Trip through Colorado, New Mexico, 
« salitornin, the Pacific Northwest, Alaska, Montana and the Yellowstone 
National Park 
No. 2, Apri 24. 75 Days’ Trip, the same as No. |, but omitting 
Alaska. 

No. 3, April 24. 69 Days’ Trip through New Mexico, Arizona, 
Califormia, Nevada, Utah and Colorado. The Yosemite Valley may be 
visited in connection with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 24. 52 Days’ Trip across the Continent and to 
Alaska, outward by the Canadian Pacific Railroad and homeward through 
the Yellowstone National Park. 

Fach of these tours includes a week at the Columbian Exposition. 

The parties will travelin Magnificent Special Vestibuled Trains, 
with.Dining Cars and all other first-class appointments. 

Washington Excursion: March 31. 

The W orld’s Columbian Exposition: Special Pullman Vestibuled 
Trains with Dining Cars will leave Boston for Chicago daily during the 
summer. A week at the Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel, opposite the 
Fair Grounds, will be included in the tickets. 

&4 Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
296 wihenetree 2". Street (opposite School Street), Boston. 


























Northern Investment Company 


SAFE INVESTMENT FOR 50 YEARS. 
Regular Dividends 6 1-2% Per Annum. 


INVESTMENT CHOICEST BUSINESS 
CORNERS in a large city where real estate 
continually increases in value and increased 
rentals will add to the income from year to year, 

Cash capital paid in March Ist, over 
$900,000. 

Price of Stock to April 8th, 103 50-100 
per share. 


H. L. WARNER, PRES. OF NAT'L BANK OF SIOUX 
CITY (CAPITAL ONE MILLION) SAYS: 


‘“* Everything considered, I can assure you 
that, in my judgment, the NORTHERN 
INVESTMENT CO. has shown great wis- 
dom and foresight in the selection of its real 
estate in this city, and it seems to me almost 
impossible that its investments here should 
prove otherwise than nites and profitable.’’ 








For further wnathonlate anete at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Nos. 7 to 11 Advertiser Building, 
246 Washiogton St.. where Plans and Photo- 
graphs can be seen, to 


GEORGE LEONARD, President. 











FISK HALL. KEYES 


HAMMOND nee V1 x heer 


PROPOSED 
CHAPEL. LIBRARY. 
w ith a a 
change of front. 


CHICAGO + THEOLOGICAL + SEMINARY. 


Headquarters for Congregationalists Attending the COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 





The Board of Directors and the Faculty of the Chicago Theological Seminary unite in cordially inviting Congregational ministers, their families 
and members of their congregations to occupy rooms in the seminary buildings during the Columbian Exposition. 


ROOMS IN FISK HALL MAY BE SECURED AT THE FOLLOWING RATES: 


Rooms occupied by one person, $1.00 to $1.50 per day. 


Rooms occupied by two persons, 81.25 to $1.75 per day. 





Cots, 50 cents per day. 





The parlor and lecture rooms of the Seminary will be at the service of guests for social purposes. 
For rooms, diagrams of buildings, or further information, apply to 


Jength of time desired. References required from strangers. 


HENRY W. CHESTER, Treasurer, 





Persons applying for rooms should specify date and 


8! Ashland: Boulevard, Chicago, Ml. 





